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THIS U.S. NAVY Arctic task force was equipped with Nickel-aluminum bronze propellers. Inco research helped develop this alloy. 


Tough enough for Arctic pack ice 


...- Ship propellers with Inco Nickel in them 


The U. S. Navy has now “crashed” 
the Arctic Circle. “Crashed” it after 
a grim, grinding battle with Arctic 
cold and ice. 

Hurtling 126 ships—greatest polar 
expedition of all time—through 
waters north of the continent, it 
moved in men and equipment for 
Distant Early Warning radar sta- 
tions of the DEW line. 

During this gigantic “‘icelift,” the 
Navy kept ship propeller troubles to 
a minimum. This was hard to do 
because some metals get brittle in 
the frigid Arctic. Then propellers 
bend, sometimes fracture, some- 
times break, in the crush of hard- 
packed pack ice. 

What the Navy did was to put 


Nickel-aluminum bronze propellers 
into part of the fleet. 

With tough corrosion-resisting 
Inco Nickel in them, these propellers 
stood up (one was damaged, but 
drove its ship home). They didn’t 
lose their toughness in icy Arctic 
waters. They didn’t get brittle. 
Nickel-aluminum bronze blades 
didn’t break—even when the pack ice 
was heavy enough to stop a ship’s 
main engines. 


With Inco Nickel in them... 

metals perform better, longer 

Your proof from the Arctic is shown 
above. For further proof, write for 
“The Romance of Nickel.” This 65- 
page booklet is free. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 4e, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





ARCTIC SKYWATCHER—Inco Nickel 
helped the Navy move in men and 
equipment to build these Distant Early 
Warning radar stations in the frozen 
Arctic. ©1956, T.1.N.Co 
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..+ Your Unseen Friend 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 





Massachusetts 


Illinois 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


How several men in different cities 
can talk things over together 


YOU CAN BRING BUSY MEN TOGETHER RIGHT NOW 
WITH A TELEPHONE CONFERENCE CALL 


When you need to talk things over with two or more busy 
men in different cities, it’s easy ... and fast... with a telephone 
Conference Call. 


You can talk to two, three, four (or many more) men in 
as many different cities any distance apart. 
Each of them can take part in the discussion. Exchange 


ideas. Clear up questions. Help reach decisions. It’s almost as 
if all of you were sitting around a conference table. 


The cost of telephone conference service is low. A daytime 
call, for example, connecting Boston, Chicago and Pittsburgh 
costs $4 for the first three minutes and 75 cents for each addi- 
tional minute. (This does not include the 10% federal excise tax. ) 


Try this modern service the next time you want to talk with 
several out-of-town business contacts. 


Just tell the operator you want to make a Conference Call. 


Pennsylvania 
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Uranium fission products—having 
a Curie strength of 5 to 6 times that 
of radiation sources now used in 
privately owned research labora- 
tories—will be utilized by Sinclair 
Research Laboratories, Inc., to study 
the effect of atomic radiation on 
petroleum processes and products. 


Sinclair will build a radiation fa- 
cility, or “hot lab”, at its research 
laboratories in Harvey, Illinois to 
initiate this new program. The long- 
range plan includes evaluating the 
effect of atomic fission product 
radiation on such large-scale petro- 
leum processes as cracking, hydro- 
cracking, hydrogenation, dehydro- 
genation and isomerization. The 


ing 


SINCLAIR F F IRST TO 
*AOST POWERFUL SOURCE OF GAMMA RAYS: 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Atomic Energy Commission will 
supply a powerful source of gamma 
radiation in the form of used fuel 
elements from the Materials Test- 
ing Reactor near Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Most so-called “atom smashers” 
produce beta rays which will not go 
through heavy metals. After a thor- 
ough study, 
chosen as most desirable because 
it will penetrate the thick metal 
walls typical of high-pressure, high- 
temperature petroleum processing 
equipment. 


gamma radiation was 


In the new laboratory, the gamma 
sources will be kept in a well under 
20 feet of water. After the experi- 


mental apparatus is arranged, the 
ray source will be raised from the 
pit by a crane and manipulated with 
a pair of remotely controlled me- 
chanical “hands”. Operations will 
be observed through a special lami- 
nated glass window set in the five 
feet thick concrete walls of the “het 
cave”. 


Now, for the first time in the history 
of private industrial research, the 
powerful source of gamma radia- 
tion will throw new light on how to 
improve petroleum processes and 
products . . . another peacetime use 
of the mighty atom, and another 
Sinclair “first”. 


SINCLAIR A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION © 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Our New Name 


Wir this issue, ForBes passes a 
very special milestone, and we 
thought you would like to know 
about it. A single line in the mast- 
head on the left hand column of 
this page tells the story. After 28 
years as B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Co., and another ten as B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., we 
are changing our corporate name. 
Henceforth we will be known sim- 
ply as Forsss, Inc. 

Growing Family. In a_ recent 
memo to our entire staff, Fores 
President Bruce C. Forbes ex- 
plained why we are adopting our 
new moniker. “Our new name,” he 
wrote, “is necessi- 
tated by the fact 
that Forses is no 
longer exclusively 
a publishing com- 
pany. Forses Mag- 
azine and our In- 
vestment Advisory 
Institute subsidiary 
continue to supply 
printed material in 
connection with in- 
vestments, and we 
still publish finan- 
cial books. But the 
years have added important new 
activities unrelated to publishing. 
Today Forses’ Personal Investment 
Management directly supervises 
other people’s investments. Forbes 
Research, Inc. provides confiden- 
tial services to large corporations. 
Thus our old corporate name no 
longer adequately describes our 
business, and it seems wise to take 
account of that fact.” 

Like many of the corporations 
whose doings this magazine re- 
ports, Forses itself is very much a 
growth company, with the accent 
on growth. Today it embraces five 
major divisions, all guided by a 
single purpose: to serve our sub- 
scribers and clients with the most 
accurate and reliable information 
and advice about their business 
and financial interests anywhere 
obtainable. 

Family Tree. Still the nucleus of 
our business, as it was the origin, 
is Forses Magazine. Both in circu- 
lation and advertising lineage, it is 
growing faster than ever before. 
Today Forses subscribers number 
close to 200,000, and the list is 
growing every day. 

Around this nucleus have grown 
up four other major divisions and 


subsidiaries, perhaps less familiar 
to Forses readers. We would like 
to tell you about them. 

One of them, almost as old as 
Forses Magazine itself, is our book 
publishing division, which over 
the years has informed and amused 
with a wide-ranging list of titles 
running from The Inside Story of 
the Stock Exchange to Dear Stock- 
holder and This Will Kill You, as 
well as a long list of specialized in- 
vestment books. 

Of more recent vintage is the In- 
vestors Advisory Institute, Forses’ 
famed investment counseling serv- 
ice, whose expert staff of security 

analysts monitors 
the market and 
issues weekly bulle- 
tins recommending 
specific programs of 
investment. In fact, 
“LAL,” as we call 
it familiarly in the 
shop, has grown so 
rapidly in reputa- 
tion and subscribers 
that last year it 
outgrew its old 
quarters and had to 
move to new and 
much larger diggings. 

Quite a different outgrowth of 
our business has been Forses Re- 
search, Inc., the marketing adviso- 
ry arm of our organization, which 
provides some of America’s leading 
industrial corporations with a long 
list of expert business research 
services. So in demand have its 
services become that, although it 
is only two years old, it too has 
overflowed into new quarters. 

The other major component of 
the Forses organization is our 
newest division, Forses Personal 
Investment Management. Best 
known to our staff simply as P.I.M.., 
it charts courses of investment for 
individual clients, managing their 
investment portfolios to meet their 
specific needs. (We'll Side Line 
more about P.I.M. next issue.) 

One Aim. Thus our new name 
seems to us to better indicate the 
wide range of activities which the 
ForBEs organization now embraces. 
But grow as we have and will, our 
aim still remains the same: to pro- 
vide our clients and subscribers 
with the information and counsel 
which has given Forses its un- 
equalled reputation as the author- 
ity in money management. 
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eather reports 

Ohtact with snow and 

Th in sunshine; find it 
ficult to believe that snow covers 
much of the nation, that folks still 
suffer in miserable winter climates. 


FACTS ABOUT 
TUCSON’S WEATHER 


Hours of sunshine in average day. 11 
Hours of sunshine, average year......3800 
precipitation (in. per yr.) 4 

.-. 63. 


LIVE LONGER AWAY FROM SNOW 


You can escape the killing danger 
of snow shoveling, skidding auto- 
mobiles and bone shattering falls 
on ice. Live where the sun shines, 
flowers grow and children play 
outdoors the year ‘round. 


LEARN ALL ABOUT TUCSON FREE 


The Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 
Tucson, Arizona 

i'm interested in learning whet Tucson has 
to offer as a future home. Please have 
information sent to: 





(name) 


(address) 
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BUSINESS, U.S.A. eee 


KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


ES 
eal 


Rie CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N.Y 








Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of January. 





THE TOP TEN CITIES of Successive 


ZONE INDEXES 


Number 
Percentage Gain 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 








Percentage gain or loss from 


LARGEST GAINS corresponding months last year 


SMALLEST GAINS 








Butte (5) 
Pittsburgh 


18% | Wichita (4) 


Boise (3) 


6% 
JAN 





+ 7% + 7% 
+8 | +5 

+19 | +16 

+9 . 
+9 
+9 
+11 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 

South 

North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Dallas 

Kansas City (3) 
Portland, Me. 
Omaha (7) 
Cheyenne 
Amarillo (2) 
Pueblo 

Boston 


Birmingham (2) 

Sacramento (2) 15 
Salt Lake City 13 
Tucson 13 
Charleston, S.C. 12 
Denver ll 
Duluth 1] 
Washington (2) 11 


—- eK MH MH WwW - WI 
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Date in parenthesis indicates city has been con- 





: bere: NATIONAL INDEX 
tinuously in this column since Map for indicated 
month. 





























NEXT ISSUE: 


NETWORK BATTLE: Has the living room popularity of its TV programs 
paid off for CBS investors? Forses cuts through the smokescreen of publicity 
to give you the facts. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 2-15 


1 enclose: [) $5 for 1 year of Forses, [) $10 for 3 years. 





Single Copy, 35e 
In Canada, $6 a year; Pan-America, $7 a year; Overseas, $10 a year 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Cars that change color are coming | 


thanks to two new auto finishes de- 
veloped by du Pont. One is an acrylic- 


monomer lacquer called Luucite, | 


which contains metallic powders and 
causes auto surfaces to change shades 
according to the viewing angle. The 


other, Dulux 100, isa synthetic resin | 


enamel that needs no waxing for 18 


months. GM's Pontiac division is | 
using Lucite on some of its Star | 
Chief Catalina coupes and Catalina | 


sedans, calls it “revolutionary.” 


‘Seed money’ — management's jar- | 
gon for dollars spent on research—is | 
in for a $5-billion planting this year. | 


Executives, watching with pop-eyed 
amazement at the postwar growth 
of such research-spawned money- 


makers as synthetic rubber, frozen | 
foods, electronics, wonder drugs, are | 
hopping on the research bandwagon | 


by droves. And none too soon, chided 
Jersey Standard’s Research Chief E. 


Duer Reeves, who observed last | 


week, “Research is no longer the 
frosting on the cake. It is a critical 
element in the diet.” 


Iron curtain capitalists, a dialectical 


paradox never mentioned in the pages | 


of Pravda, are blooming at the 


United Nations’ Manhattan head- | 


quarters. Any employee—communist 
or otherwise—who contributes 7% of 
his paycheck to the U.N. pension fund 
does so with the knowledge that his 


money is reinvested in such historic | 
flowers of U.S. capitalism as du Pont, | 
Standard Oil, Kennecott Copper and | 


General Electric. 
e e e 


Automation in the bedroom is the 


latest gimmick of four U.S. sofa-bed | 


manufacturers. At a Chicago home 
furnishings exhibition they rolled out 
a sofa which converts to a bed at the 
flick of a button. Priced at $379 retail, 
the contraption has an unusual built- 
in safety device: a motor which auto- 
matically blows a fuse to prevent the 
bed from converting back into a sofa 
while someone is lying on it. 


“Say It With Flowers,” long the suc- 
cessful slogan of US. florists, has 
gained a foothold in the drab indus- 
trial world. The eastern regional con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Nurserymen took one look at the 
flowered landscape around Rochester 
Gas & Electric’s Lake Ontario gen- 
erating plant and promptly dubbed it: 
“World’s Most Beautiful Utility.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 


Mining ore, cutting timber—two unrelated processes to be sure. Yet 
they are the basic sources for a whole stream of Calumet & Hecla products 
marketed through one or more C. & H. divisions. 


DIVISIONS OF 

CALUMET & HECLA, INC. — 
CALUMET DIVISION 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


CANADA VULCANIZER and 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD 


FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO 





Timber harvested by the Forest Industries 
Division is processed into a variety of sizes and 
shapes by our Goodman Lumber affiliate. Cop- 
per ore, mined, smelted and refined by the 
Calumet Division, is processed into castings. 
chemical compounds and other forms. The 
Wolverine Tube Division converts much of 
this copper into tubes and other shapes suit- 
able to a large variety of applications. 


This is the way C. & H. maintains control 
of quality—from source to finished form—in 
many of the products that reach you through 
divisions of Calumet & Hecla. 


Calumet= 
@ Hecla,Inc. 


FABRICATORS OF ALUMINUM, STEEL, COPPER AND WOOD 
—PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—MINERS OF COPPER 





Everybody’s 
Bidding for It! 


"BLACK 
WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


New ideas in railroading, few and 
far between on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, are paying off handsomely in 
Britain... The latest, called “Car- 
Sleeper Limited,” offers train seat, 
sleeping berth and van space for 
automobiles, cuts the 450-mile Lon- 
don-to-Perth, Scotland trip from two 
days by highway to 10 hours by rail. 

« e e 

Cinders, a costly nuisance to rail- 
roads and other coal-burning in- 
dustries, have suddenly become a 
valuable commodity. Concrete cinder- 
block builders send their trucks as 
far as 200 miles away to pick up free 
loads of this once-unwanted waste 
product. Reason: cinder blocks, 33% 
to 45% lighter than conventional 
blocks made of cement, sand and 
gravel, are enjoying ever increasing 
use in outside wall construction. 

e * - 

New York Stock Exchange’s  in- 
creased 1956 advertising budget 
($600,000 has already been set aside 
for the first six months vs. a total of 
$975,000 during all of 1955) will con- 
tinue to hammer away at the “Own 
Your Share in American Business” 
theme. But NYSE’s ad copy will also 
urge investors to heed the risks of 


| owning common stocks, stress (1) an 


adequate reserve of cash for emer- 


| gencies and (2) a cold appraisal of 
| balance sheet figures before phoning 


in a buy order. 
- . . 

Clothes will probably cost 5% to 
8% more in 1956 than they did last 
year. Reason: both the Textile Work- 
ers Union and the Amalgamated 


| Clothing Workes are demanding pay 


increases, will almost certainly get 
them. - a . 


Attracted by the business boom, 
entrepreneurs started an all-time rec- 
ord 139,639 new corporations last 
year, a 19.2% increase over 1954. The 
previous record year was 1946. 

. . * 

Under a penny on the dollar. That’s 
the average profit that U.S. super- 
market chains had to settle for last 
year. The 0.9% margin is the lowest 
since the Korean War, shows a sharp 
drop from 1954’s 1.22%. Rising labor 
and material costs, and a fierce strug- 
gle for the housewife’s shopping dol- 
lar are to blame. Partly as a result, 
438 food chains disappeared last year, 
mostly through merger, thereby ac- 
celerating a trend toward fewer stores 
with bigger sales. Sales per food store 
now average nearly $1 million, com- 
pared with $46,000 per store in 1933. 


“Premature retirement,” the arbi- 
trary custom of turning 65-year-old 
employees out to pasture which Har- 
vard economist Sumner Slichter once 
estimated cost U.S. industry a cool $5 
billion annually, has been dealt an- 
other blow. Mutual Benefit Life, the 
nation’s 12th biggest life insurance 
company, boosted its retirement age 
to 68 in a move to give more effective 
recognition to what it calls “the com- 
pany’s human assets.” 

* ° © 

More gas appliances will be sold 
this year than ever before. So thinks 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn., which predicts sales for the in- 
dustry will probably pass the seven- 
million-unit mark for the first time 
in history. Of 189 gas appliance man- 
ufacturers queried by GAMA, 139 
expect to better their 1955 showing. 

* e 

Profit margins on the common, gar- 
den-variety penny are wide enough 
to make most executives envious. 
Uncle Sam pays 50 cents for a pound 
of copper, gets 146 coins to the pound. 
In 1955, penny production reached a 
record high: the mint turned out 938 
million, 50% more than in 1954. 

° - + 

Man-made fibres broke all produc- 
tion records in 1955, according to the 
Textile Economics Bureau. Output of 
the non-cellulosic (e.g., nylon, Orlon, 
Dacron) and textile glass fibres hit 
1.7 billion pounds, 20% greater than 
the production record set in 1951. 

® e e 

Atomic energy will not necessarily 
spur the growth of U.S. productivity, 
according to the NAM’s George C. 
Hagedorn. While it will certainly 
conserve natural resources, nuclear 
power will not require less labor or 
a smaller capital investment. Future 
growth in productivity, says Hage- 
dorn, hinges not on technology but on 
capital, which has been getting in- 
creasingly scarce ever since 1919. 

. . . 

Landslide of dividend boosts at year 
end helped boost personal income in 
U.S. to a record-breaking annual rate 
of $315 billion in December, $3 billion 
over the November rate. The Com- 
merce Department says that a 25% 
increase in December dividend pay- 
outs accounted for two-thirds of the 
increase, with wage 
plying the balance. 


increases sup- 


a e * 

Was it TV or not TV that handed 
Revlon, Inc. its best year on record? 
The cosmetic maker, sponsor of the 
national watching habit, The $64,000 
Question, rang uw a 54% boost in 
sales, (to $51.6 million) and doubled 
net to $2.62 a share. Revlon Presi- 
dent Charles Kevson, however, in- 
sists the company’s sales were run- 
ning 30% ahead cf 1954 even before 
the program went on the air. 
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The ie: 


RIVER Region is in your future, too... 


Chances are the Big River Region already 
fits into your future expansion plans. Its many 
advantages are attracting new and expanding 
industries to this area. 

What is the Big River Region? Cradled in 
the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys and their 
tributaries . . . it is the seven-state service area 
of Texas Gas stretching from Louisiana on the 
south to Indiana and Ohio on the north. 

What is the record of growth? Texas Gas 
operates in 113 counties of this area. In these 
counties alone, industry has invested nearly 
two billion dollars in new and expanded plants 
in the last seven years. Our natural gas sales in- 
. creased 500 per cent in the same period...and, 
a planned 1956 expansion program will bring 
our investment in pipeline facilities to serve the 


TEXAS GA 


Big River Region to more than $200,000,000. 

Facts show industry’s confidence in the Big 
River Region is not misplaced. Investigate your 
big opportunities for growth with profit here. 
For your plant site requirements, write, wire or 
call our Industrial Development Department. 
No obligation... your inquiry will be held con- 
fidential. 


Get acquainted with 
the Big River Re- 
gion and the future 
it holds for you. 
Write today to our 
Industrial Develop- 
ment Department 
for this new bro- 
chure, “Big Op- 
portunities Await 
Industry in the Big 
River Region.” 


TRANSMISSION 
CORPORATION 


a Ra Generali Offices — Owensboro, Ky. 
SERVING THe REGION 
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READERS SAY 


Errata 

Sir: In your article on variety chains 
(Forses, Jan. 1), shouldn’t the picture 
on page 83 have been captioned “Wool- 
worth 1954” instead of “Woolworth 
1955”? I’m betting it shows the opening 
day of the new store at the corner of 
Fort and Hotel Streets, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. If so, it was late October or early 
November 1954. 

—Joun J. GILLESPIE 

Kansas City, Mo. 

You win—Eb. 


Sm: I have read your Eighth Annual 


One correction is 
name is_ spelt 


Report with interest. 
suggested. My first 
“Alvin.” 
—Atvin G. Brus 
Chairman of the Board, 
American Home Products Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 

For “b”ing the “v”, sorry—Eb. 

Sm: Part of your article on brewers 
(Forses, Jan. 1) confuses me very much. 
I am referring to the paragraph which 
states that the Ruppert Brewery has 
stopped selling beer in New England 
and upper New York. It puts me in a 
sort of quandary as to my source of 
supply, because during this past year, 
we, along with our fellow distributors 
in the state of Massachusetts, sold more 








buy for my purposes 


any additional funds 


your particular purposes . . 


for the asking. 





Check List—for Investors 


I can name every security I own O Cc] 
I know what I paid for them—and 
just where their prices stand today CJ CJ 
I have a good idea of the dividends 
they pay—and what the average 
yield is on my complete portfolio 


I can classify each of my holdings 
as to growth, income, or safety C] 


I feel sure they’re the best I can 


And I know exactly how Id invest 


Six “yes” checks and you certainly don’t need our help. You 
can feel comfortably secure about your present investment 
program—and our compliments to your broker. 


But if you had any “no” answers—and would like to correct 
them—we can’t think of a better way to go about it than by 
writing a letter to our Research Department. 


They'll send you a thoroughly objective analysis of your 
present holdings .. . provide full information about individual 
dividends and the overall yield at present prices. 


They'll pass on the relative merits of this stock or that for 
. classify any security you're not 
sure about on the basis of growth, income, or safety. 


They'll prepare the soundest program they can for any spe- 
cific sum—any stated objective. 


No, there’s never any charge for this service. It’s always yours 
Simply address a lette: , in confidence, of course, to 


Water A. Scnoit, Department SD-4 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 


Yes No 
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than half a million barrels of Knicker- 
bocker Beer. This doesn’t include my 
co-distributors in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Rhode Island. I am 
still wondering where my beer came 
from. 

—HERBERT TATELMAN 
Merrimack Valley 
Distributing Company 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Knickerbocker is indeed sold through- 
out New England, although Ruppert has 
given up the practice of delivering beer 
to distributors in its own trucks—Eb. 


Battle of the Brokerage 

Sm: I should like to take exception to 
the editorial “Brokers’ Commissions” 
(Forses, Jan. 15). As I read it, there is 
an inference made from the failure of 
eight teachers . . . to estimate accurately 
commission charges on a single $21,000 
purchase. The inference: there is poor 
teaching of business and economics in 
high schools. 

Unless these teachers taught Invest- 
ments, or were actively engaged in the 
purchase of stocks, there seems little 
reason for them to know the commission 
rates. The prospect is remote that any 
of them has had the opportunity of in- 
vesting $21,000 at one time. . . . However, 
let us assume that some of them are 
investors, and that by bits and pieces 
they had accumulated 100 shares of 
du Pont or the equivalent over a period 
of time. The commission and odd lot 
differential would then have amounted 
to more than most of their estimates! 
This same conclusion would have re- 
sulted had these teachers based their 
estimates on experience in buying mu- 
tual funds or investing via the Ex- 
change’s installment plan. 

... If the area of commissions charged 
needs further exposition at the high 
school level, it would seem more appro- 
priate that such fees as those charged 
by dentists, doctors, lawyers, accoun- 
tants, and undertakers be more - ade- 
quately explored, for these impinge upon 
a far greater segment of the population. 
Knowledge of brokers’ commissions . . . 
is of no concern to the vast majority, 
and should be disseminated by the bro- 
kers themselves, rather than via formal 
teaching. ... 

—GERALD WENTWORTH 
Los Altos, Calif. 


Str: Why not go towards the other 
extreme and ask the teachers about the 
following transaction, recently consum- 
mated through one of the largest bro- 
kers: 500 shares Reiter Foster Oil at 
1%: $625. Commission: $35, or 5.6%. 
Now sell this stock and you will pay 
almost 12% commission, close to $75.00 
This transaction took place January 18, 
through the American Stock Exchange. 
How can anyone afford to buy this stock 
and expect to make money on it? Your 
article is misleading if you are trying to 
convince the public that brokers’ com- 
missions are small. 

—Ray C. Beck 
Boulder, Colo. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 
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Sylvania’s 
Supersonic “Arrow” 
Pierces Fog 


Makes air travel more 
dependable than ever 


A srreak oF LIGHT resembling a flying white-hot 
arrow, traveling at the supersonic speed of 2700 
miles per hour, now guides planes into New York 
International Airport (Idlewild) during periods of 
limited visibility. Piercing fog, rain, and snow, this 
new lighting approach system is expected to reduce 
delays and cancellations, and ease air traffic control 
problems. 


Developed by Sylvania engineers, the new sys- 
tem consists of 20 “Strobeacon units,” each produc- 
ing a 30,000,000-candle-power flash of light in 
sequence. The Sylvania system sets a new stand- 
ard in efficiency and is expected to be a forerunner 
of similar installations at other major airports 
throughout the world. 

This new development typifies the pioneering of 
Sylvania’s 2,000 scientists and engineers, who are 
constantly seeking new and better ways of doing 
things throughout the fields of lighting, television, 
electronics, radio, and atomic energy. 


Heart of the new approach Aviation officials inspect one ee re 

lighting system at Idlewild is of the new Sylvania “Stro- This is how the Sylvania landing. The system consists of 20 
the Sylvania condenser lamp, beacon units’”” used in_the “Strobe: ~ sent , 7. “oo cami? 2 2 

a high-intensity flash tube sequential electronic flash Strobeacon” system at New York Strobeacon units” in a single 


which produces an_ultra- aggeoat® lighting installation International Airport looks to a 2000-foot row in the approach 
brilliant beam of over at New York International Air- 


30,000,000 candle power. port (Idlewild). pilot bringing his plane in for a path leading to the runway. 


W SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q.; 
Sylvania International Corporation, 14 Bahnhofstrasse, Coire, Switzerland. 


LIGHTING « RADIO © ELECTRONICS ¢ TELEVISION * ATOMIC ENERGY 
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It looks high priced—but it’s the new Chevrolet ““Two-Ten” 4-Door Sedan. 


For sooner and safer arrivals ! 


Of course, you don’t have to have an urgent errand and a motorcycle 
escort to make use of Chevrolet’s quick and nimble ways. Wherever 


you go, the going’s sweeter and safer in a Chevy. THE HOT ONE'S EVEN HOTTER 


Power’s part of the reason. Chevrolet’s horsepower ranges clear up 

to 205. And these numbers translate into action . . . second-saving 

acceleration for safer passing . . . rapid-fire reflexes that help you avoid 

trouble before it happens! CHE ROLET , 

True, lots of cars are high powered today, but the difference is in the Y” Traffic-test it— 
way Chevrolet handles its power. It’s rock-steady on the road .. . clings ' =. it’'sa gm 
to curves like part of the pavement. That’s stability—a matter of build 

and balance that helps make Chevrolet one of the few great road cars! 


Highway-test one, soon. Your Chevrolet dealer will be happy to arrange 
it. . .. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND 
PROFITS 

For four decades Forses has propounded the virtues 
of life insurance. Today, because of record high income 
and inheritance taxes, life insurance more than ever 
before supplies about the only feasible means for most 
people to provide for loved ones when the breadwinner 
is gone. 

But the other day I received a letter bitterly indicting 
life insurance companies. Because it expresses views 
which have been cropping up increasingly, I asked for 
answers from those most concerned. 

Wrote the critic: 

“T am a victim of the Common Cold, a malady grossly 
underestimated by the medical profession. Being unable, 
therefore, to mind my own business, I am taking up 
minding other people’s. Take a headline in today’s 
New York Herald Tribune. ‘MONY’s '55 Life Sales 
Rise to Peak Half Billion.’ ‘MONY’ is Mutual of New 
York. 

“What makes life companies so profitable? Too high 
premiums. What keeps premiums so high? (1) A 
combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade; or 
(2) fraud or misrepresentation; (3) both 1 and 2. 

“While (1) is, I believe, a matter for federal action 
alone, (2) is a matter for state action as well. 

“How fraud? The life companies represent to the 
public that their premiums are based on mortality or 
expectancy tables. They imply that these tables bear 
some relation to life expectancy at the date of taking 
out the policy. Of course, the tables don’t. . . . As 
compared to 1900, the nation has four times as many 
persons over 65, but only twice as many people of all 
ages. The life insurance companies do not reveal, and 
their tables do not reflect, this or anything like it... .” 
Mutual of New York’s President, Louis W. Dawson, 

replied: 

“I note that this gentleman was suffering from a bad 
cold when he wrote you; I, too, suffered from a bad 
cold during the entire Florida meeting, but I did my 
best to keep it from impairing my view on life. In a 
mutual company like this, there are no ‘profits.’ All 

MONY’s Dawson gains or savings achieved by the com- 

pany through successful and efficient 
operation accrue solely to the benefit 
of the policyholders. They are pro- 
vided with their insurance protection 
at cost which depends, not on the 
gross premiums they pay, but on a 
company’s actual long-term experi- 
ence. 
“In a mutual company, gross pre- 
miums are set at figures that provide 
++. too, a bad cold substantial margins, principally for 
mortality, expense and investment experience. These 
margins are not expected to be entirely consumed. 

But they provide a factor of safety, and can be drawn 

on if ever needed in their entirety. When a company’s 

actual experience in mortality, investment and operat- 
ing expense is better than was provided for in the 
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premium rates (which is ordinarily the case) such 
Savings accrue to the policyholder in the form of divi- 
dends and other benefits that reduce the net cost of 
their insurance protection to figures that conform with 
actual experience. It is hard for me to see how any 
informed and responsible person can claim there is 
fraud or misrepresentation involved in that method 
of doing business. If there were, you can be sure 
that the triennial examinations of our operations, con- 
ducted by the various States in which we do business, 
would quickly reveal it. 

“Furthermore, as actual experience has improved 
over a considerable period of time, this company and 
many others have reduced their gross premium rates 
steadily, feeling that this could be safely done without 
reducing the margins too greatly for safety. Our own 
company has had three series of reductions in gross 
premium rates since 1950. 

“Premium rates are based in part on mortality tables. 
But companies do not represent to the public that such 
tables bear an exact relationship to the actual mortality 
that is expected now or in the future. Premiums based 
on such tables are intended to provide for greater 
mortality than will probably be experienced; and any 
mutual company would quickly get into financial 
difficulties, in case of epidemics, wars or other in- 
creasing mortality, if such a margin did not exist. 

“The general improvement in mortality in recent 
years has greatly reduced what otherwise would have 
been a higher net cost of insurance for our policy- 
holders. That is so because their cost depends in the 
long run, not on the mortality table used, but on the 
actual mortality experienced. Again, based on actual 
experience, there have been certain changes in the 
incidence of mortality as between various age groups. 
For that reason, only a few years ago, a new table of 
mortality, known as the Commissioners Standard 
Ordinary Table, and based on more recent experience 
at various ages, was developed by the Insurance Com- 
missioners of the various States and was generally 
adopted by life insurance companies.” 


And from the Institute of Life Insurance’s Arthur 
Daniels these comments: 


“State ‘regulation of insurance companies alone is a 
sufficient answer to deny that anything of this nature 


(fraud) could possibly exist under the Institute’s Daniels 


supervision and legislation which gov- 
ern the operations of life insurance 
companies. 

“(The] main argument [seems to 
be] that the life insurance companies 
use antiquated mortality tables. The 
argument is not true. The facts are 
that the improvements in mortality 
have been utilized as far as it is pos- 
sible to do so to reduce the cost of life 
insurance to the policyholder. ... not the same 

“(It is] a fundamental mistake . . . to assume that 
those mortality tables which are used in calculating lia- 
bilities for the balance sheets, and related policy values, 
are the same mortality tables which are used for cal- 
culating premium rates. They are not the same mor- 
tality tables. 





“Let me say that the calculation [of premiums] on 
a conservative table rather than a current one has only 
slight effect upon the cost of insurance to the policy- 
holder. And there are reasons why a conservative table 
should be used for those purposes. 

“Generally speaking, a mutual life insurance company 
issues only participating insurance. The rates for par- 
ticipating insurance policies are always higher than what 
it is expected will be necessary, so as to allow a margin 
for any contingencies that might occur, and which are 
not expected. The justification . . . is that each group 
of policyholders should bear the cost of any such con- 
tingencies as do occur, there being no stockholders’ 
funds available to meet such unanticipated costs, and 
it being unfair to ask other groups of policyholders 
in the same company to do so. 

“Under participating insurance, margins not needed, 
including those arising from the mortality factor, are 
returned to the policyholder each year. However it 
is not always possible to return all of this. Some of 
these margins are sometimes needed to strengthen the 
legal reserves or the surplus funds. .. .” 


x 


FLORIDA DATELINE 


As a side issue the insurance companies’ critic observed 


in reference to the MONY newspaper article: 

“The dateline is Hollywood, Fla., appropriately. The 
directors probably spend a good part of the year there 
on the company, and who pays the bill? Not the rich. 
Since the tax advantage of life insurance has been large- 
ly removed, few of the rich bother with it, considering 
it a lousy deal, which it is. That is to say they do not 
own any appreciable amount of policies. What they own 
is stock. No, the bill is paid by the policyholders.’ 


Comments President Dawson on the Florida dateline: 


“Your correspondent refers to a recent meeting of our 
Managers held at Hollywood Beach, Florida. You can 
tell him that the Directors of the company have no part 

in such meetings, 

which comprise a se- 
ries of conferences 
between the Mana- 
gers and Home Office 
officials. The only ex- 
ceptions were in the 
case of myself and 
the Executive Vice 

President, who hap- 
- pen to be members 
+ of the Board, as well 

as officers of the com- 

pany. 

“Our Directors—or Trustees, as they are called in this 
company—receive no compensation except fees for at- 
tendance at board and committee meetings. They re- 
ceive $100 for each board meeting attended, and $80 for 
attendance at a meeting of any committee on which they 
serve, such as the Finance Committee, Real Estate Com- 
mittee, and Insurance Operations Committee. They also 
receive their actual travel expenses if they come to a 
meeting from an out-of-town location. In 1955, our 
Trustees attended 12 board meetings and 83 committee 
meetings .. . The largest amount paid in fees to any 
single Trustee in 1955 was $3,980. 

“In addition to attending meetings, our Trustees spend 
a good deal of time in consultation on the company’s 
affairs. 

“I believe you will find that nearly all national busi- 
ness organizations feel it is necessary and desirable to 
hold meetings of their branch managers, in order to in- 
sure efficient conduct of their operations. I do not see 
why the life insurance business should be singled out for 
criticism for doing so. 

“Our meetings are not vacations, by any means. They 
are hard-working business sessions. For example, at 
our last meeting, which covered a period of only 3% 
days, we had 21 hours of formal business sessions. 


Hollywood Beach Hotel 


««+ Cconomy or extravagance? 


That's . . . about all the human ear or mind can absorb. 
“Over a period of years, such meetings are held in 
various parts of the country. Since the Managers must 
come from all sections, it makes little difference in which 
section of the country the meeting is held. Our experi- 
ence has convinced us that it is better to hold such a 
meeting at a so-called “resort location” than in large 
metropolitan centers, such as New York or Chicago... .” 
From observations at a number of industry conven- 
tions and individual corporate gatherings, I can heartily 
concur in Mr. Dawson’s point of view about meeting 
places. In terms of efficiency and effectiveness, a resort 
hotel is the ideal place for a meeting, of whatever nature. 
All concerned are under one roof and on the same sched- 
ule. “Shop talk,” the opportunity to get to know one’s 
colleagues socially, the feeling of being part of a team 
which is essential to esprit de corporation, all are vital 
plusses that are possible only at resorts. 


x 
MOVING MAKES SENSE 


The other day in conversation with President Carl 
Keuffel, Sr. of 76-year-old Keuffel & Esser Co., drafting 
instrument manufacturers, he pointed out the tre- 
mendous, unanticipated additional advantages that had 
come to their company when expansion forced them to 
undertake extensive plant building and redistribution of 
manufacturing operations. In an article on their expansion 
he writes: “It would pay you, as a businessman, to say 
every few years, ‘I’m going to move.’ It’s amazing what 
increased efficiency can result from the engineering 
studies involved in moving manufacturing operations.” 

Most often, and understandably, growing companies 
keep adding makeshift physical arrangements to handle 
expanding operations. Concerned primarily with filling 
orders, managements are too busy with their primary 
business to give needed attention to the maximum efficient 
integration of new operations with existing ones. 

Most often only absolute, immediate necessity brings 
about a complete re-evaluation, a complete efficiency 
study and engineering plan for the conduct of a business 
whose methods haven’t changed though its production 
may have doubled. Someliow such an undertaking always 
seems to be something that can be put off until tomor- 
row while today’s orders are being filled. 

With the exception of some giants, there are probably 
very few companies which could not benefit in terms of 
efficiency and profit if they were to sit down today and 
say to themselves, “If we could begin 
from scratch to lay out our plants, buy 
our machinery and organize on the 
basis of today’s volume and tomorrow’s 
growth prospects, how would we do 
it?” In all probability the changes 
would be considerable, the long-run 
savings enormous. Most of us accept 
the theory that there is no economy 
to keeping a particular machine in ... money in moving 
operation, for instance, when a more efficient one is 
available. But, in fact, since the present machine is paid 
for and the new one would cost many thousands, the 
order is “postponed.” 

Consider your own company or your own department. 
If you were given a clean slate and the present volume 
of activity and allowed for reasonable growth, isn’t it 
likely you would be doing some things differently? Try 
playing “I’m going to move” and see what savings result. 


Keuffel’s Keuffel 
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Why the outlook is growth—for the 
Glidden Chemicals - Pigments - Metals Division 


Turning black into white is one of the 
most important of the hundreds of 
Glidden manufacturing processes. 
Glidden — one of only 5 titanium 
dioxide producers—takes black 
ilmenite ore, refines pure white 
Zopaque titanium dioxide —a white 
pigment used by many growing indus- 
tries such as paint, plastics, paper, 
rubber and ceramics. 


Similarly, other products made by 
the Glidden Chemicals-Pigments- 
Metals Division are in wide and grow- 


ing demand. Glidden is a leading sup- 
plier to the expanding market for 
metal powders—from which are 
molded a wide variety of small parts 
for cars, appliances, business ma- 
chines and other products. 


Also, this Glidden division makes 
colored pigments—Cadmolith reds 
and yellows—for automotive finishes 
and other paints, and for plastics, 
paper, rubber and printing inks. 

The obvious common denominator of 


the fields served by Glidden Chemicals- 


Pigments-Metals is growth. Glidden 
is meeting growing demands through 
expansion. Nearing completion is 
another Glidden titanium dioxide 
plant at Baltimore, Md., which will 
double Glidden production. 


So this Glidden division, through 
the chemistry of metals and their 
transformation, is growing rapidly— 
and growing in pace with the markets 
it serves. The Glidden Company, 
918 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 
Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 


Naval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


CHEMURGY 
Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 
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OUR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT people 
are so overflowing with enthusiasm for the South- 
land they’ll “‘talk shop” with you at the drop of a 
hat. And you can bet your hat you won’t be bored 
—not if you are seriously considering the inevitable 
pros and cons of various plant site possibilities. 

For these Industrial experts know what they are 
talking about! They are carefully trained in their 
specialty and have a broad, yet intimate, knowledge 
of the entire Southland because they live and work 
here. 

It’s no longer news that the expanding South of 
today offers unique opportunities for industrial 
growth. The question is: How can this amazing 
opportunity-land profitably fit into your plans? Let’s 
talk it over in confidence and see! 

‘Look Ahead—Look South!”’ 


~ SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


KOENIG’S HILL 





CERRO DE PASCO SMELTER IN THE 


From Peruvian mines where Spanish Conquistadores 
once dug for gold, Cerro de Pasco has wrested a fortune 
in non-ferrous metals—but no mine goes on forever. 
So today, under the suave guidance of a geologist-busi- 
nessman, the company is branching out energetically. 


DurinG the first 43 years of the com- 
pany’s existence, the presidents of 
Cerro de Pasco Corp.* were content, 
figuratively speaking, to clip their 
coupons in the comfort of their Man- 
hattan offices. Not one of them ever 
ventured to set foot in the company’s 
Peruvian mines. You could hardly 
blame them. Even in times of depres- 
sion at home, Cerro de Pasco had 
more than a little trouble enticing 
qualified Americans to go “up the 
hill” to mine copper, lead and zinc in 
the 12-15,000 feet high mining camps 
of a then backward South American 
republic. 

The ancient Cerro de Pasco Corp. 
mines were at the treeless, damp and 
dismal end of more than 200 miles of 
railway winding up the Andes from 
Lima. These were working conditions 
that had discouraged even the free- 
wheeling Spanish Conquistadores who 
had worked the same mines as long as 
four centuries before. Only the build- 
ing of the Central Railway of Peru 
at the turn of the century paved the 
way for development by U.S. capital. 
Even then, for more than four dec- 
ades, Cerro de Pasco was a prime 
example of the most unadulterated 
kind of absentee management. 

Revolutionary. Thus it was a virtual 
office revolution for the company 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
68; low, 3744. Dividend (1 ): $1.50 plus 10% 


stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $1.50 plus 10% 
stock. Ticker symbol: DP. 
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when President (now chairman) 
Frank Russell actually appeared in 
the Andes in 1944 to look things over. 
That was the beginning of a slow but 
complete overhaul that was to trans- 
form the company. The transforma- 
tion was continued and stepped up by 
Robert Purington Koenig, 51, Har- 
vard-trained geologist and mining 
executive, who took over the cor- 
porate reins in 1950. As president, 
Koenig became a sort of international 
commuter, taking leave of his family 


COMMUTER KOENIC: 
an office revolution 


4NDES 


in Long Island’s fashionable Oyste: 
Bay at least three times a year to visit 
Peru. But this was the the 
changes he wrought 

In the past the tendency had been 
to regard the five Cerro de Pasco 
mines as a wasting asset from which 
the ore should be extracted as profit- 
ably as possible, and then forgotten 
Under Russell and Koenig, a broader, 
more responsible attitude toward the 
future of the company and of Peru 
began to predominate. 

Ups & Downs. When he moved into 
the Cerro de Pasco executive suite, 
there was one problem that Koenig 
knew full well he could do little 
about: the dizzy ups and downs of 
copper and other non-ferrous metal 
prices. The situation, to be sure, did 
not always bring headaches. Last 
year prices zoomed sharply upward. 
So, consequently, did Cerro de Pasco’s 
earnings. From less than $7 million in 
1954 they spurted to an estimated $14 
million last year. But unstable zinc 
and copper prices are a knife that cuts 
both ways. In 1952 Cerro de Pasco’s 
profits had followed non-ferrous metal 
prices down, slipping from $18.7 mil- 
lion to $10.9 million. The following 
year they scraped bottom at $3.9 mil- 
lion. As a relatively small producer,’ 
there was little Cerro de Pasco could 
do but ride the roller-coaster. 

Aided by the profits that poured 
into the corporate treasury during the 
Korean boom, Koenig set about doing 
what he could to remedy the still far 
from hopeless situation. His approach 
to the problem was hardly unique in 
a roaring era of corporate mergers, 
diversification and increasing integra- 
tion. But the patient and skillful way 
in which Koenig applied these popular 


least of 


*1954 output: 58.1 million pounds of copper; 
33.7 million pounds of zinc; 127 million 
pounds of lead; smaller amounts of silver, 
gold, bismuth. 
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panaceas went a long way toward 
changing Wall Street’s once slightly 
contemptuous regard for Cerro de 
Pasco. 

Bull Market Capers. Investors, how- 
ever, took a bit longer to catch on to 
the changes .that were going on at 
Cerro de Pasco. In 1953, the com- 
pany’s stock sold below 18, at which 
price it was fetching less than one 
quarter the book value of its mine 
properties, ore inventories and other 
working capital. When they did take 
a second look, Cerro de Pasco put on 
the most sensational performance in 
the entire copper group, rising 300% 
in just two years. Not even Anacon- 
da’s 186% or Kennecott’s 119% could 
match that. 

By last month there was no doubt 
that Cerro de Pasco’s rehabilitation 
and transformation was as complete 
in Peru as in Wall Street. In January 
Koenig had made what was perhaps 
Cerro de Pasco’s most complete break 
with the past. For $20.3 million he 
bought Maspeth, Long Island’s Circle 
Wire & Cable Corp., a smallish but 
thriving operation that made $3 mil- 
lion last year fabricating copper into 
wire, conduits and cables. 

Circle, of course, will add comfort- 
ably to Cerro de Pasco’s earnings. 
It will also lend a note of stability 
since copper fabricators are less at the 
mercy of fluctuations of price than 
miners and refiners. 

In this acquisition many Wall 
Streeters are inclined to see the sym- 
bolic return of Cerro de Pasco to its 
native land after a half century as 
an expatriate in Peru (previously 
only the head officers and about 135 
of the 18,500 employees worked in the 
U.S.). Koenig, however, has a more 
practical explanation. “We started 
out,” says he, “as a miner. Gradually 
we went into concentrating, smelting 
and refining. Now it is only logical 
that we should go into manufacturing 
the metals we mine.” 

Zine Building. But for all the atten- 
tion paid to it, the Circle purchase 
was by no means Koenig’s biggest or 
most important deal for Cerro de Pas- 
co. One of the first things he did in 
1951 was to drop the word “copper” 
from the company’s title. Around the 
same time he launched a $50-million 
program to develop the company’s 
valuable but partially neglected zinc 
deposits and to set up zinc refining 
facilities. Since then zinc has gone up 
from less than 7% of all Cerro de 
Pasco’s metal mining volume to near- 
ly 20% and is still rising. When the 
program is completed in 1958, zinc 
refining capacity will top 148 million 
pounds a year and will probably sur- 
pass copper, both in value and in 
volume, as a contributor to output. 
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In still another major way, however, 
Koenig has broken with Cerro de 
Pasco’s narrow-minded past. Koenig 
was not content to wring what he 
could get out of the existing property 
and let it go at that. South of his 
present mines he took a 16% interest 
in the giant $200-million Southern 
Peru Copper Corp. in partnership 


YARDSTICKS 
OF MINING MANAGEMENT 


EARNING POWER 


4 Ane 





























de Pasco Co. 











with Cerro’s biggest stockholder, 
American Smelting & Refining, and 
two other big non-ferrous metal com- 
panies. Southern Peru has estimated 
reserves of copper which would last 
for 100 years at the initial expected 
production rate of 100,000 tons. Best 
of all it represents some of the world’s 
cheapest and most profitable ore. 


Question Mark. All this has unques- 
tionably broadened Cerro de Pasco’s 
scope. But one big question still re- 
mains unanswered: how will the 
company, thus rejuvenated, fare when 
supply catches up with demand in the 
volatile non-ferrous metal markets? 
One of the inescapable facts of life in 
these markets is that it takes only a 
slender excess of demand over supply 
to send prices spiralling. And just as 
inexorably it takes only a slight ex- 
cess of supply to send prices into a 
tailspin. Southern Peru is by no 
means the only new copper mine 
coming into production. Canada’s big 
Opemiska mine and South Africa’s 
Chibulama mine have also been 
rushed to production to take advan- 
tage of the present bonanza. No one 
seriously expects current high prices 
for copper to hold even without the 
prospective outpouring from 
mines. 

Copper men say they would be con- 
tent to have the present 43c price fall 
to a 33c-36c range. The trouble is that 
falling prices have a way of continu- 
ing to fall even after they have 
reached “reasonable” levels—just as 
rising prices have a way of spiralling 
into inflation. There is no guarantee 
that this will not happen when copper, 
zinc and lead prices really begin to 
drop from present high levels.* 

Koenig, quite frankly, is gambling 
that world demand for non-ferrous 
metals will keep on growing nearly as 
fast as supplies expand, thus prevent- 
ing prices from collapsing under an 
avalanche of new supply. “Western 
Europe,” says he, “is in the process of 
transferring the American standard of 
living over to itself . . . even in little 
towns in Belgium and France there 
are pop-up toasters and many other 
gadgets. If this trend continues, the 
demand for these [non-ferrous] met- 
als may well be beyond comprehen- 
sion.” 

Still Unstable. But as a man who has 
been around the non-ferrous metals 
business’for more than 30 years, Koe- 
nig is not so naive as to believe that 
non-ferrous prices are about to re- 
form their unstable ways. “There 
will,” concedes he, “be recessions and 
booms, but over the long run the in- 
dustry’s growth will of necessity be 
along a sharply ascending curve.” 

But in sailing along what most 
economists agree will be a sharply as- 
cending curve of production and liv- 
ing standards, the non-ferrous metals 
are likely to meet a few bumps all 
their own. Aluminum, which many 
non-ferrous men once regarded with 
all the jealous disdain that railway 
men feel for airlines, has made heavy 
inroads into traditional markets, es- 


new 


*Copper, 43c a pound; zinc, 1349c; lead, 16c. 
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pecially for copper and zinc. Last 
year, for the first time, more alumi- 
num than copper went into each of 
the nearly 8 million cars that rolled 
off Detroit’s assembly lines. Several of 
Koenig’s competitors have already 
jumped on the aluminum bandwagon. 
Koenig has seen Anaconda, Kennecott 
and Revere get into aluminum in one 
fashion or another. 

Competition. Koenig, who has no 
plans of following suit, takes a rather 
phlegmatic view of competition from 
this rival metal. In what some Wall 
Streeters regard as an excessively off- 
hand way, he maintains that the im- 
mutable laws of supply and demand 
will take care of the situation. “I am 
concerned about aluminum,” says he, 
“but I’m not losing any sleep over it. 
.. . If aluminum moves into copper’s 
field, copper will become more avail- 
able. It will be priced down, and then 
aluminum will move out.” 

There is, of course, one obvious flaw 
in Koenig’s optimism. Can copper and 
zinc prices fall low enough to compete 
with aluminum without playing hob 
with profits? Cerro de Pasco stock- 
holders have not forgotten what hap- 
pened when the bottom dropped out 
of copper, zinc and lead prices be- 
tween 1952 and 1954 after Korean war 
scare buying stopped. Zinc alone 
tumbled a precipitous 50% and copper 
and lead were not too far behind. The 
output of many mines was bringing 
less on the market place than it cost 
to dig, refine and transport it. Pro- 
ducers’ inventories piled high and 
profits slumped. Cerro de Pasco’s net 
profit fell from $13.8 million to $4 mil- 
lion in just two years. Nor has Wall 
Street forgotten the notable lack of 
enthusiasm some non-ferrous metal 
men displayed in 1954 for letting the 
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METAL MARGINS 


Cerro de Pasco’s profit margins have ebbed and flowed with the shifting tides 
of the notoriously unpredictable non-ferrous metal markets. But for all their 
ups and downs, they have compared well with those of bigger competitors. 
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laws of supply and demand take their 
merciless course. More than a few of 
them were only too happy to have 
Washington step in and take metal off 
the market for strategic stockpiling. 

But stockpiling is at best a stopgap 
solution. As though bouncing prices 
and aluminum competition were not 
headaches enough, some far-looking 
non-ferrous metal men are watching 
a still distant cloud on the horizon 
“Titanium,” said one copper company 
executive last month, “may one day 
be an even more serious threat to our 
markets than aluminum, especially for 
electrical wiring. They still must get 
the price of titanium sponge down to 
more reasonable levels, but when they 
do—watch out.” 

Prices & Profits. Of all these argu- 
ments, Koenig, whose business in- 
stincts are as developed as his geo- 
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is well But 
insists that the definite answer to 
copper’s and zinc’s problems is simply 
to keep prices competitive And in 
this respect he feels his low-cost Pe- 
ruvian mines give Cerro de Pasco a 
strong advantage. “When the [zinc] 
program is in full operation,” says he, 
“zine will be produced at costs which 
will return a_ profit, at zine 
prices considerably below the present 
market.” 

Even without the new project, it is 
obviously cheaper to mine ore in Peru 
than in Montana New Mexico 
where wages are $2.25 an hour. But 
for Anaconda and Kennecott operat- 
ing in Chile, inflation, labor troubles 
and a controls-ridden local economy 
have more than cancelled out these 
economic advantages. During last 
year’s shortage, among other prob- 
lems, the two big Chilean producers, 
Anaconda and Kennecott, were forced 
by the government to divert copper to 
Europe where prices averaged as 
much as 20% higher, rather than to 
their regular U.S. customers 

Cerro de Pasco, as Peru’s biggest 
enterprise, suffers few such handicaps. 
There are no restrictions on its trans- 
fer of earnings or repatriation of cap- 
ital. It can sell where it chooses to 
whom it chooses. Cerro de Pasco pays 
a lower income tax and gets more 
favorable exchange rates than does 
Anaconda in neighboring Chile. And, 
unlike such big African producers as 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, Cerro de 
Pasco lost no valuable production last 
year due to strikes. 

Fence Mending. As Koenig sees it, 
Cerro de Pasco’s happy relationship 
with Peru is one of the company’s 
main assets—even though it doesn’t 
show on the balance sheet. Keeping 
it that way he regards as one of man- 
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agement’s main jobs. Koenig speaks 
Spanish fluently, keeps up a personal 
acquaintanceship with General Man- 
ual Odria, Peru’s “benevolent” dicta- 
tor. To further cement relations, Cerro 
de Pasco has taken a Peruvian finan- 
cier on its board of directors, pub- 
lishes its annual reports in Spanish as 
well as in English. “Peru,” says Koe- 
nig with emphasis, “is a verdant oasis 
in a political desert. For years it has 
run its affairs more intelligently than 
the other South American countries.” 

But, as befits a responsible enter- 
prise in an undeveloped land, Cerro 
de Pasco has not limited its public re- 
lations wooing to the government 
clique in Lima or the handful of Peru- 
vians interested in reading a balance 
sheet. As the main economic support 
of a rugged area of 50 miles by 150 
miles perched between the Pacific 
Ocean and the steaming Amazonian 
jungles, the company has to provide 
most of the essentials of life for some 
18,000 workers. Among other things 
it has undertaken to provide 7,500 
housing units rent-free for its Peru- 
vian employees and at nominal rent 
for American ones, to educate 3,500 
children in 35 scattered schools and 
to care for its sick in eight company 
hospitals. 

Yardsticks. The relatively trouble- 
free political and labor relationship 
that has resulted has helped in- 
sulate Cerro de Pasco against some of 
the storms that have beset compet- 
itors. Even when its zinc and lead 
and copper were almost a drug on the 
market, as in 1953 and 1954, Cerro de 
Pasco’s operating profit never fell be- 
low 20.7c on every sales dollar in re- 
cent times. In 1951, Cerro de Pasco’s 
biggest boom year, the margin rose to 
better than 50c on the dollar, a rare- 
fied result that not even highly-effi- 
cient Phelps Dodge has ever matched. 
The sometimes depressed metal mar- 
kets notwithstanding, the company has 
averaged a 10% return on stockhold- 
er’s equity in the latest five years, well 
above the 5.9% eked out by such a 
powerful and well-diversified compet- 
itor as Anaconda. 

But there is one investors’ yard- 
stick by which Cerro de Pasco has 
not shown up nearly as well as most 
non-ferrous producers: generosity of 
dividend payout. From 1950 to 1954, 
Cerro de Pasco’s 6,172 common stock- 
holders have received only a slender 
17% of profits amounting to $32.45 per 
share the company made selling cop- 
per, lead, zinc and other metals. Even 
last year, with profits pushing $10 a 
share, Koenig slipped only $1.50, 
garnished with 10% in stock, into 
dividend envelopes. The rest he has 
relentlessly plowed back into the 
business. 
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His plowback, however, has not 
been in vain. It has won Koenig’s 
balance sheet the respect of what he 
likes to call “the statistical Joes.” For 
on the money plowed back into the 
business (see yardsticks), Cerro de 
Pasco earned close to 10%. By con- 
trast, such competitors as Anaconda, 
Phelps Dodge and Kennecott poured 
hundreds of millions of dollars into 
plant and working capital without 
raising profits at all. 

Double Threat. But for all his divi- 
dend scrimping, Koenig has not been 
able to pay for all his ore-hunting and 
developing entirely without outside 
help. Debt-free when Koenig took 
over, Cerro de Pasco has since bor- 
rowed $23 million. For a company 
which, prior to the Circle Wire & 
Cable purchase, had almost every cent 
of its $140 million invested in Latin 
America, borrowing has not always 
been easy. Moreover, common stock 
financing was pretty well ruled out 
by the low market price of the stock. 

Quite obviously it took a combi- 
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Cerro de Pasco digs and refines o 
wide variety of non- 
ferrous ores, including 
copper, lead and zinc. 
But the mix is chang- 
ing. Having greatly 
strengthened Cerro’s 
importance in zinc, 
Robert Koenig is now 
concentrating on 
building up copper 
output, and begun to 
spread out into fabri- 
cation as well. 
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LATEST FIGURES 


nation of a mining-wise businessman 
and a finance-minded geologist to run 
Cerro de Pasco. Robert P. Koenig has 
been just such a man. He is no 
stranger to Wall Street, where he 
worked for a short time as an engineer 
at Lehman Brothers. He is equally at 
home in Andean mining camps, where 
he got his start as a young geologist 
just out of Harvard in 1925. Later, as 
president and large stockholder of In- 
dianapolis’ Ayrshire-Patoka Colleries, 
he learned the hard trade of the min- 
er-businessman. 

His resemblance to an especially 
well-creased British colonial official 
sometimes makes acquaintances lose 
sight of Koenig the businessman. This 
sometimes draws people up short. Re- 
cently a reporter asked Koenig a 
lengthy and somewhat naive question 
as to what he considered his main pol- 
icy at Cerro de Pasco. The reporter 
was hardly prepared for the blunt an- 
swer. Said Koenig without hesitation: 
“To make more money.” 

Ore Hunt. As a money-making ge- 
ologist Koenig has kept one eye open 
for promising new ore developments, 
such as the giant Southern Peru Cop- 
per deal. He also has crews prowling 
for oil in the Peruvian jungles and in 
Texas, Louisiana and Illinois. As a 
businessman, he is looking for more 
possibilities like the Circle Wire & 
Cable acquisition. “I am keeping,” 
says he in his precise, scientific man- 
ner, “my eyes and, I want to empha- 
size, my ears open to any attractive 
business in which we can use our va- 
riety of metallurgical talents.” 

Hopes & Fears. As is befitting Cerro 
de Pasco’s new standing on Wall 
Street, more than one brokerage house 
has turned its recent attention to the 
company. One Wall Street letter be- 
came positively lyrical in appraising 
Cerro de Pasco’s prospects. Toting up 
hypothetical profits from Southern 
Peru Copper, the as yet uncompleted 
zinc development and the small oil 
and gas holdings, the broker estimated 
that Cerro de Pasco could easily earn 
$15 to $17 a share by 1960. Conceiv- 
ably this could happen. The only 
trouble with such projections in a 
vacuum is that they omit the greatest 
imponderable: the trend of zinc, cop- 
per and lead prices. 

But of one thing there can be no 
doubt. Cerro de Pasco is better able 
to hold to a steady course among the 
shifting winds of non-ferrous prices 
than it was in the Thirties or Forties. 
More ore is now available, costs have 
been lowered and outside ventures 
brought into the fold. Whether in the 
end economics, technology and metal- 
lurgy will conspire to tarnish Cerro 
de Pasco’s bright new hopes, only 
time will tell. 
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WALL STREET 


SPLIT FEVER 


Has the old magic gone out 
of stock splits? That de- 
pends on who is doing the 
splitting, but there is no 
telling beforehand. 





TIME was on Wall Street when a split 
of a stock was worth a spurt of points 
on the Big Board. Of late, the old 
rule has turned up many an excep- 
tion. But for at least two issues last 
month, it was like old times. 

One was the high-riding Santa Fe 
Railway, whose President Fred Gur- 
ley announced a proposed 5-for-1 
stock split, pending stockholder and 
ICC approval, to become effective 
August 1. No sooner had Railroader 
Gurley reported the Santa Fe’s sec- 
ond highest earnings in history, and 
added that he was “bullish” on 
traffic prospects for 1956, than Santa 
Fe stock highballed up 11% points in 
a single day to 149%. 

Also generating Big Board steam 
was the stock of steam generator- 
maker Babcock & Wilcox as Presi- 
dent Alfred Iddles let stockholders in 
on plans to split B&W shares 3-for-1 
come April 4. With a hefty backlog 
of orders and a cheery outlook, the 
stock steamed up 4% points to 103. 

But it remained for the Texas Co. 
to remind traders that split-fever had 
become an unpredictable disease. 
When Texas Co. Chairman John Sayles 
Leach grandly announced a 2-for-1 
split effective in April, the stock 
made a game try at a show of en- 
thusiasm, gushed up some two points 
to 12642. But when Leach failed to in- 
clude an expected word that the 
regular quarterly dividend, recently 
raised from 75c a share to 90c, would 
go any higher, Texas Co. shares 
promptly plunged eight points in a 
single day (see chart), fell as low as 
116 before staging a weak rally. 

& . ” 
ANOTHER odd symptom of split fever 
last month was the strange behavior 
of Bethlehem Steel stock when Chair- 
man Eugene Grace issued Bethle- 
hem’s annual report for 1955. A 
glowing document, it showed record 
sales and net, with earnings up more 
than $5 a share over 1954 (thanks 
in large measure to the $6.6-million 
profit and capital gains on Bethle- 
hem’s sale of 400,000 shares of Rheem 
Mfg. common in May). Breathing op- 
timism, Steelman Grace foresaw 
“good demand” for steel throughout 
1956, said he planned to spend a 
whopping $384 million on improve- 
ment and expansion, and announced 
a $2.50 a share dividend, up 25c above 
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1954's payout. A bundle of good 
news”? In New York, Bethlehem stock 
sank 3% points before the market 
closed: in San Francisco, it fell off 
51s 


points. 


HEART OF 
THE MATTER 


When is a growth stock not 

a growth stock? More often 

than saddened investors care 
to recall, 


LAST 
quoted 
mailed 


month Walston & Co.’s oft- 
partner Edmund W. Tabell 
out a market letter to his 
brokerage house customers intending 
to prove that the market is rarely 
“too high” for buying the “right” kind 
of stocks. He pointed out that certain 
stocks would have doubled, trebled, 
or even quadrupled their investor’s 
dollars even if they had been pur- 
chased at the highest point of the ill- 
fated 1946 bull market. Tabell’s for- 


mula: buy “growth” stocks 


Tabell showed that a total invest- 
ment of $100,000 split equally among 
20 “growth” companies at their 1946 
peak prices would be worth $396,000 
at 1955 year’s end. On the other hand, 
the buyer of Tabell’s 20 low-priced 
issues would still be waiting in vain 
to recoup their investment of a decade 
ago: 

No. of Issues 
and Classification 

20 Growth ~ $100,000 

20 Investment 100,000 

20 Medium-Grade 100,000 

20 Low-Priced 100,000 


1946 High 12/31/55 
$396,499 
272,573 
165,431 

88,549 


A fool-proof formula? Yes, except 
for one omission. By what infallible 
markings do you identify a “growth” 
stock from a destined cat-and-dog? 
Fusty investors addicted to the put- 
em-away-and-forget-em school of in- 
vestment have often learned to thei 
ultimate that 
likely to succeed” company can some- 
become 
plodder 


sorrow today’s “most 


times tomorrow's worn-out 

Promises and Pariahs. Wal! Streeters 
with long memories have not forgot- 
ten what has happened to 
1946’s fairest-haired “growth” groups 

the U.S. airline industry. In a sense 
the airlines have grown, just as the 
optimists said they would. The 10 top 
airlines have turned 1946's $7.5-mil- 
lion deficit into 1955's 
$75-million profit. But 
transport industry’s 
apparently as far from solution as 
ever, investors have lost much of thei: 
enthusiasm for An 
imaginary investo1 hopefully 
sank $100,000 into “growth” 
companies in 1946 would still be try- 
ing to break even last 
table). 

In fact the real investor’s pot-of- 
gold for the air age was not in the air- 
lines rainbow at all. It was carefully 
hidden in the place most Wall 
Streeters expected to find it: among 
the planemakers, sputtering along on 
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sparkling 
with the air 
basic problems 
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the thin gruel a war-weary nation 
chose to feed them. Scarcely a Wall 
Streeter would touch aircraft stocks 
much less recommend them to his 
customers in 1946. A clear case of a 
clouded crystal ball. As it worked 
out, an investment of $100,000 in the 
ten biggest planemakers at the 1946 
peak would have done almost as well 
as Tabell’s “growth” issues and would 
have completely outdistanced his “in- 
vestment”’ issues. 

Caveat Emptor. What does all this 
prove? Ed Tabell came close to the 
heart of the matter in his market let- 
ter. “As always,” said he, “it has 
been dangerous to buy the wrong 
securities at the wrong time.” Among 
themselves, Wall Streeters spoof their 
prophetic art in still another way: 
“Make sure to buy the stocks which 
are going to rise, and stay away from 
those which will go down.” Or: “In 
the market take nothing for granted 
and keep your information up-to- 
date.” 


RAILROADS 


MR. PRESIDENT 


Does the replacement _ of 
wheeler-dealer Pat McGinnis 
by a suave Boston lawyer 
represent a new deal, or just 
a new front, for the badly- 
shaken New Haven Railroad? 


In the vaulted, 25-foot elegance of the 
New Haven Railroad’s* svelte, mod- 
ern-designed executive office in New 
York, the road’s tweedy, new, cigar- 
smoking president, George Alpert, 57, 
looked uncomfortable. Glancing ner- 
vously up into the spotlights which 
shafted out of the darkness upon the 
huge circular presidential desk, Al- 
pert said, “Good afternoon, gentle- 
men, I’m at your service,” fumbled 
for his notes, and told assembled re- 
porters that the New Haven had just 
ordered 140 new diesel locomotives 
(price: $20 million). 

For commuters, whose criticism of 
the New Haven’s operations over the 
past few months has been only slight- 
ly less violent than the floods which 
last fall swept away large sections of 
its roadbed and equipment, Alpert’s 
answers offered little solid comfort 
other than that by the first of June the 
worst would be over. 

The New Haven was in trouble. The 
public utility commissions of four 
states and the federal government 
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NEW HAVEN PRESIDENT, CHAIRMAN, 


were conducting investigations into 
the abruptly-ended, 20-month stew- 
ardship of Wall Streeter Patrick B. 
(for Benedict) McGinnis. When Al- 
pert took over the road last month 
after McGinnis’ sudden resignation, 
he readily promised to put trains back 
on schedule, get equipment into first- 
class shape, and offer the best possi- 
ble service. “The motive power short- 
age,” opined he, “is our most pressing 
problem.” 

Any Questions? But many an artic- 
ulate McGinnis critic thought the 
trouble lay deeper. “Any questions?” 
asked Alpert, looking around the 
room. 

“How,” pressed one persistent re- 
porter, “did the New Haven ever let 
this shortage develop?” 

Alpert’s geniality vanished. Snapped 
he: “I’m not interested in how we got 
into this. The important fact is we’ve 
acquired the locomotives. That’s all 
T'll say.” 

But before Alpert finally left the 
room an hour later, he managed to 
say a lot more about George Alpert, 
very little about what really in- 
terested the newsmen—how well or 
how badly off the New Haven was 
after twenty months of Patrick B. 
McGinnis. 

“Did Mr. McGinnis have anything 
to do with the present locomotive 
order?” 

“Mr. McGinnis,” said Mr. Alpert, 
“brought the matter before the board 
several times, but the current plan 
wasn’t drawn up until a few days 
ago.”* 


*The New York Times later reported that 
McGinnis had gotten the board's approval for 
the purchase on December 28, three weeks 
before he resigned. Alpert, however, had 
confirmed the orders for the locomotives that 
afternoon. 


EX-PRESIDENT: 
investors will have to wait 


“What are those 60 ‘convertible’ 
locomotives you've ordered?” 

Alpert glanced toward an executive 
vice-president. “Diesel-electric-elec- 
trics,’ the executive vice-president 
said. 

“Are you stuttering or what?” 
pert wanted to know. 

The executive vice-president ex- 
plained that a diesel-electric-electric 
was a diesel which could also be pow- 
ered with current from a third rail. 

Alpert shrugged. “I wouldn’t know 
one throttle from another. But I don’t 
suppose a railroad president needs to. 
I do know those convertible jobs will 
save us a lot of time and money.” 

There was one other thing Alpert 
was certain about. “Until proper 
service is accorded the public,” said 
he, “the investors are not entitled to a 
return on their investment.” However 
ominous the statement sounded in 
stockholders’ ears, it was welcomed 
by critics who had accused McGinnis 
of draining the railroad’s treasury to 
irrigate the earnings reports. 

“An Overall Plan.”’ Whatever 
changes in policy and emphasis Alpert 
was planning, one thing was certain: 
the new president could not entirely 
disclaim responsibility for the regime 
of his predecessor. Alpert, a Boston- 
ian, an ex-lawyer, a founder of Bran- 
deis University and a financial asso- 
ciate of McGinnis, had served on the 
road’s finance committee. According 
to New Haven board chairman John 
E. Slater, Alpert had “taken an active 
hand in working out both specific im- 
provements as well as an overall 
plan.” 

As a member of the board which 
had guided the railroad into an oper- 
ating and public relations debacle, 
Alpert was understandably reluctant 


Al- 
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to examine publicly the causes of the 
New Haven’s current problems. But 
until he did, ex-President Frederick 
C. Dumaine, Jr.’s charge that “they 
must have lost $7 million in 20 
months” remained unanswered. 

“T don’t suppose you’d care to say 
anything about the New Haven’s fi- 
nancial condition?” asked another re- 
porter. 

Alpert shook his head. “I don’t in- 
tend to talk about anything I’m not 
sure of. Besides, what’s important is 
what I do, not what I say.” 

So far he had done three things: 
recognized the gravity of the rail- 
road’s passenger problem, ordered the 
140 locomotives, and announced that 
he and he alone spoke for the New 
Haven railroad. 

A violinist, an amateur composer 
with a taste for Mozart, Alpert was 
much more comfortable talking about 
music. “I’m a string quartet man,” he 
said. “But please don’t say Alpert fid- 
dled while the New Haven burned.” 


DRUGS 


NEW FURROWS 


Snapping up Musterole and 
Zemo, Plough, Inc. is sowing 
the seeds of ambition. 


Ase Proves, the self-styled “medicine 
man” from Memphis, who built up 
Plough, Inc.* literally from a horse & 
buggy into a promising power in the 
proprietary drug field, is a man who 
believes in maxims. Particularly that 
one that goes “as ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.” Last month Medicine Man 
Plough sowed up a deal he hopes will 
help reap a bumper crop of profits in 
1956. 

Addition. Into Plough’s hands, by 
way of merger (but pending stock- 
holder approval in April), will come 
Cleveland’s famed old Musterole Co. 
and the E. W. Rose Co., which makes 
a skin salve known as Zemo. Thus in 
one sweep Abe Plough added a brand 
new line of household-name products 
to Plough’s mushrooming roster of 
some 65 medicines and nostrums (e.g., 
St. Joseph aspirin, Mistol Mist). 

Subtraction. In order to muster in 
Musterole and Rose, Plough will have 
to swap some stock. Abe Plough in- 
tends to issue 100,000 new shares of 
stock, exchange five shares of Plough 
for six of Musterole, ten of Plough 
for 13 of Rose. Also part of Plough’s 
share: some $1 million in cash and 
municipal bonds, which will bring 
Plough’s cash & bond holdings up to 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 


2734; low, 1644. Dividend (1955): 75c. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: 80c. Ticker symbol: PLO 
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MEDICINE MAN PLOUGH: 
the roster got longer 


$2.8 million, “enable us to take ad- 
vantage of even greater opportunities 
in the future.” 

Multiplication. Moreover, Medicine 
Maker Plough, who expects 1955 sales 
to total $21 million (almost $1 million 
better than 1954), and net to hit $1.65 
a share (vs. $1.41 the year before), 
thinks the merger will mean another 
$2 million in sales this year. And it 
should, he says, push net profits to $2 
a share on the 550,000 shares that will 
be outstanding once the deal goes 
through. 

Division. Meanwhile, Plough inves- 
tors, who have pushed Plough shares 
from an unexciting 16% less than a 
year ago to a high of 2934 have still 
another prospect to cultivate: in April, 
Plough will ask stockholders to ap- 
prove a 2-for-1 split of their stock. 


BOBST: 
cures for all ailments 


REPEAT 
PRESCRIPTION 


Merger-minded W arner-Lam- 

bert, continuing its old 

growth formula, now has ad- 

ded a new ingredient: Emer- 
son Drug. 


By next March it will be possible fo: 
ailing citizens to sweeten their breath, 
massage their aching limbs, and 
soothe both heart and stomach with 
the products of one company. By 
then stockholders will have approved 
the merger of Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co.t—maker of an 
angina pectoris preventive, Sloans lin- 
iment, and Listerine—with famed old 
Emerson Drug Co., manufacturers of 
Bromo-Seltzer. 

For merger-minded Elmer Bobst, 
Warner-Lambert’s chairman, it 
a big new addition to his favorite 
growth formula, already grown re- 
markably complex. Emerson’s 1955 
sales are estimated to have run well 
over $15 million, profits above $1.1 
million. Their addition comes on top 
of the Lambert Co. (Listerine) ac- 
quisition last year, which helped 
boost sales from $50.3 million in 1954 
to nearly $106 million last year. Bobst 
visibly hopes his Emerson deal will 
have a similar effect on profits, which 
rose to $7 million in 1955 
crease. 


was 


a 61° in- 


SHIPPING 


SCUTTLED 


Some Wall Streeters are won- 
dering just who gave Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian stockholders 


that wild fishyback ride. The 


company is wondering too. 


Last month, the common stock of 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
which had pinwheeled from 6242 late 
last September to a dizzy 131% early 
in January, plunged 2044 points in a 
single day. The high-flying boom, 
surprisingly enough, was scuttled by 
no Wall Street bear-raiders nor by a 
dismal earnings report, but delib- 
erately and coolly by American-Ha- 
waiian’s soon-to-retire president and 
board chairman, Samuel H. Moerman, 
42. 


*Terms: one share of the surviving com- 
pany for each two Emerson shares 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high 
4334; low, 3044. Dividend (1955) : $1.70 plus 2% 
stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $1. Ticker sym- 
bol: WLA. 

**Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 
high, 13134; low 6212. Dividend (1955): $1.50 
Indicated 1956 payout: none. Ticker symbol 
A 
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In a letter to stockholders, Moer- 
man candidly admitted that he “knew 
of no good reason for the recent price 
levels of the stock,” and went on to 
recommend that the company be liq- 
uidated if the company’s government 
mortgage insurance didn’t materialize. 

Moerman attributed American- 
Hawaiian’s sudden popularity to the 
optimism engendered by the com- 
pany’s proposed re-entrance into the 
intercoastal trade with a $115-million 
fleet of trailer-truck-toting “fishy- 
backs.” With 78% of the company’s 
outstanding 256,000 shares rather 
tightly held by D. K. Ludwig and old 
time investors, Moerman blamed the 
runaway rise on a handful of sharp- 
eyed speculators who apparently had 
picked up some of the floating stock. 
The actual fishyback program, he said, 
was a long way from realization. 

Trailerships & Troubles. In any such 
project, he added, there could be 
many a slip between blueprint and 
loading dock. For one thing Maritime 
Administration loan and mortgage in- 
surance on special-purpose ships in- 
volves approval and (often) modifica- 
tion by the Defense Department. “We 
don’t know what changes they’ll make 
in our plans,” Moerman said. “When 
we're sure of what we've got, we'll 
have to consider (1) whether the proj- 
ect is still workable and (2) whether 
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we can swing a $200-million program. 
We're a small ($25.1 million) assets 
company, you know. If we can’t do it, 
we might better liquidate.” Even so, 
Moerman doesn’t expect the Govern- 
ment to reach a decision on the mort- 
gage before fall. 

For investors who in the past three 
years have watched the company 
scrap its intercoastal operations and 
75% of its revenues, change owner- 
ship overnight, and then, last summer, 
suspend dividend payments for the 
first time in more than 35 years, 
Moerman’s news was hardly encour- 
aging. For investors who bought 
American-Hawaiian near the top it 
was even worse. As the stock settled 
back just above 90 last month, the 
SEC began an investigation into 
American-Hawaiian’s wild fishyback 
ride. 


AIRLINES 


Has new management 
brought new competitive 
spirit to Northwest Airlines’ 
headquarters? Or is it... 


JUST LIKE 
OLD TIMES? 


Ir is almost axiomatic that the airline 
which keeps its planes crammed with 
passengers is the one with a fat ad- 
vertising budget and a wide-awake 
publicity department. Thus when the 
CAB gave Northwest Aijirlines* a 
crack at the ferociously competitive 
New York-Chicago travel market late 
last year, more than one skeptic felt 
that President Donald Nyrop would 
be licked before he got his aging 
Stratocruisers off the ground. Four 
other airlines—United, American, 
TWA and Capital—were already fly- 
ing the route, and were sparing no 
expense to tell the public about it. 
Worse yet, from Northwest’s stand- 
point, they were all lofting much more 
modern equipment. Capital had just 
thrown its spanking-new turboprop 
Viscounts into the fray. TWA was on 
hand with shiny Super Constellations. 
American and United, planning far 
ahead, had already placed huge or- 
ders for jet transports. 

Spreading the Word. Faced with this 
obviously unpromising situation, Ny- 
rop did what he had to do. Since he 
could not boast the fastest service be- 
tween the two cities, he did the next 
best thing. He spent $200,000 on a slick 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
263%; low, 16%. Dividend (1955): 60c. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: 20c quarterly. Ticker sym- 
bol: NWA. 


advertising campaign to tell New York- 
ers and Chicagoans that Northwest’s 
giant, double-decked Stratocruisers, 
complete with separate cocktail lounges. 
were still the most luxurious ships fly- 
ing the U.S.’s airlanes. 

The bold new ad campaign was a 
badly-needed weapon in whatever 
competitive strategy Northwest’s 
board had roused itself to devise. Two 
years ago, as Wall Streeters well re- 
member, Nyrop had been hastily sum- 
moned from a Washington law office 
to restore law and order among 
Northwest’s squabbling brass. Its di- 
rectors, kingpins in the banking and 
investment world but tyros in the 
airline business, had put up such a 
squawk over an order for new planes 
that veteran airman Harold R. Harris 
angrily resigned the presidency. Ny- 
rop’s arrival restored some semblance 
of harmony. But the biggest question 
remained unanswered: had he also 
convinced his bankers that an airline 
ticket window actually bears little re- 
semblance to a teller’s cage? 

Lonely Flights. Last month, there 
were still grave doubts that he had. 
No sooner had Northwest’s Chicago- 
bound Stratocruisers lumbered up 
from the runway than the ad cam- 
paign stopped. Said one disapproving 
airline competitor: “That makes about 
as much sense as scheduling a World 
Series, and forgetting to sell tickets.” 

To puzzled Wall Streeters, North- 
west’s strategy since then has made 
even less sense. A year ago North- 
west shut down its publicity office in 
Chicago. Last week a misdirected 
economy wave toppled its publicity 
department in New York. At last re- 
port, Northwest’s Stratocruisers were 
still flying. But support from the 
ground had all but disappeared. 


NORTHWEST’S NYROP: 
do bankers know the difference? 
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RAILROADS 


THE BIG NET 


If two western roads have 

their way, the nation’s great- 

est railroad empire may be 
in the making. 


Last month, Presidents John M. Budd 
of the Great Northern* and Robert S. 
Macfarlane of the Northern Pacific+ 
proposed a merger to stagger the in- 
dustry’s never very active imagina- 
tion: the unification into a single sys- 
tem of both lines and their jointly 
owned affiliates, the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy (including its two 
subsidiaries, Fort Worth & Denver 
and Colorado & Southern). Neither 
Budd nor Macfarlane yet knew 
whether the project was feasible, but 
they set up a committee to look into 
the matter. 

King-Sized System. The result would 
be a system more than twice as large 
as any other in the United States. 
With 27,000 miles of track in 19 states 
and two Canadian provinces, the new 
railroad would stretch from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Canadian border, 
from the Mississippi across the North- 
west to the Pacific coast. In total as- 
sets and revenues it would probably 
rank second only to the Pennsylvania. 

Mergers in the railroad industry 
probably have more logic behind them 
than in most. Nominally private cor- 
porations, but at least in part public 
utilities, competing rail systems are 
often forced to maintain duplicate 
and sometimes profitless facilities and 
services——-all, it would appear, in a 
dubious public interest. Mergers per- 
mit at least elimination of those dupli- 
cating services beyond the preview of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
And, in an industry which spends 
nearly as much time trying not to lose 
money as it does to make it, the econ- 
omies they afford are important. 

What Budd and Macfarlane have in 
mind is not mere corporate unification, 
but a thoroughgoing operational in- 
tegration all down the line. With com- 
bined operations, the two railroads 
could probably reduce their employ- 
ment rosters, eliminate overlapping 
trackage, services, maintenance and 
servicing facilities without any loss 
in efficiency or service to the public. 
Whether the savings would justify the 
merger, however, is the question the 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
4412; low, 353g. Dividend (1955): $2.35. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2.50; Ticker symbol: GN. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 


833g: low, 64%,. Dividend (1955) : $3. Indicated 
1956 payout: $3.60. Ticker symbol: NP. 
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GROWTH GAMBIT 


Since war's end, Great Northern's 
operating revenues (colored line) 
have risen more sharply than 
Northern Pacific's (black line). So 
far Nipper has failed to narrow 
the gap. 
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railroads are currently trying to an- 
swer. (The proposed Milwaukee-Chi- 
cago & North Western merger is ex- 
pected to save $25 million a year.) 

The Better Half. The big question for 
investors and speculators last month 
was which railroad was likely to bene- 
fit most. The less prosperous North- 
ern Pacific seemed the likelier candi- 
date. Since the war, its operating re- 
venues have risen more sluggishly 
than those of the Great Northern (see 
chart). Moreover, its operating ratio 
has remained consistently higher, and 
its hard-come-by profits are far more 
dependent on dividend income from 
the Burlington than are co-owner 
Northern Pacific’s. 

Merger of the two roads is not ex- 
actly a new idea. First proposed in 
1927 over violent objections of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, the merger was okayed by the 
ICC on the proviso that the Burling- 
ton be spun off. The two railroads re- 
investigated the idea on this basis, de- 
cided to drop the matter. But in the 
thirty years since, the world, the rail- 
roads, and the ICC have changed. 
With a merger of its own on its mind, 
the Milwaukee is less likely to object, 
but this time unemployment-minded 
labor unions are likely to raise a 
squawk. A more serious considera- 
tion: what view the competition- 
conscious ICC will now take of any 
merger of these highly compeiitive 
lines. 


BARGAIN HUNTER 


Saddled with debt and un- 

profitable commuter runs, 

the Jersey Central has found 

a bargain in its own back 
yard, 


Tue advantages of poverty, as novelist 
Jane Austen once remarked, are few 
indeed. But one man who knows how 
to make the most of them is Ear! T. 
Moore, 59, boss of the debt-laden 
Central Railroad of New Jersey.* As 
a regulated carrier, there is little 
enough Moore can do to reduce his 
biggest burden, a heavy, money-los- 
ing commuter business. But he has 
discovered another opportunity right 
in his own backyard: the fact that 
Jersey Central’s own 342% mortgage 
bonds, due in 1987, are selling in the 
open market well below par. By last 
month, Moore had bought up $2.5 mil- 
lion worth of the bonds at rates rang- 
ing from 59c to 69%c on the dollar. 
One Step Up. That Moore had the 
money to do it is a notable sign of the 
road’s recovery. Ever since it emerged 
from ten years of bankruptcy in 1949, 
the road has been saddled with an 
oppressive debt. Moore’s purchases 
mean a further step toward financial 
stability for the Jersey Central, and, 
for stockholders, fresh hope that divi- 
dends would one day be resumed 
Having retired the last of the Jersey 
Central’s interest certificates last Oc- 
tober, Moore is theoretically free at 
last to pay dividends. But it is un- 
likely that he will do it. Sinking fund 
requirements still absorb 50% of the 
railroad’s available net income, which 
last year rose to an estimated $1.6 
million from $560,701 in 1954. Before 
the Jersey Central will be in a solid 
enough position to resume dividends, 
Moore will have to slash its present 
$46-million funded debt to at least $24 
million. When that is accomplished, 
the road’s sinking fund requirements 
will sink to 25% of available net in- 
come or 1% of the face amount of its 
outstanding bonds, whichever is less. 
“That,” says Moore, “will take awhile.” 


STOCKHOLDERS 


STATISTIC OF 
THE MONTH 


From the New York Daily News: 
“One hundred AT&T stockholders die 
every 24 hours.” 





*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
4042; low, 21. Dividend (1955): none. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: none. Ticker symbol: NJC 
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UTILITIES 


FORCED GROWTH 


Having mapped out a bold 
expansion plan, Common- 
wealth Edison unexpectedly 
finds that it is not enough. 


“In the long run,” observes Common- 
wealth Edison Co.’s* executive vice 
president, J. Harris Ward, “nobody 
was ever hurt by too much business.” 
But sometimes it exerts an uncvm- 
fortable pinch, and Commonwealth 
Edison has spent no less than $870 
million on new generating, transmis- 
sion and distributing facilities since 
the war. Demands kept growing, 
however, and last year the company 
mapped out a program to spend an 
additional $480 million by 1960. 

Rising Tide. As Commonwealth Edi- 
son soon discovered, it was not 
enough; demand for power in Chi- 
cago’s booming metropolitan area, 
Commonwealth Edison’s service area, 
is a rising tide, has grown faster than 
anyone expected. So last month 
Ward and Commonwealth Edison’s 
president, John W. Evers, made a big 
decision. Their company would, they 
announced, add still another $120 
million to its 1956-59 construction 
budget, bringing the total to a whop- 
ping $600 million. With the seasonal 
peak load surging higher and higher, 
a good half of the money will go to- 
ward adding some 1.1 million kilo- 
watts to Commonwealth Edison’s 
present 3.9 million kw generating 
capacity. 

Already it is sorely needed. Dur- 
ing the past year, electrical consump- 
tion in the Chicago area has risen 
12%, industrial sales alone spurting a 
healthy 15.7%. Last summer’s record 
3.3 million kw peak was topped last 
December by 75,000 kw, and Com- 
monwealth Edison expects the 1956 
summer peak may equal the winter 
record. 

Elusive Dollars. This year alone, 
Commonwealth Edison will spend 
some $140 million, enough to put a 
pinch on working capital and force 
it to go out after some $35 million to 
$50 million in new financing. These 
days, however, the dollar is becom- 
ing increasingly elusive, and Wall 
Streeters will be watching closely to 
see how steep a price Commonwealth 
Edison will have to pay for new 
money. As Ward remarked, “too 
much business” itself is not really a 
bad thing. Where the pinch comes 
in is in trying to finance it. 


Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high. 
477%: low, 381%. Dividend (1955): $1.90 plus 
3/10 share of Northern Illinois Gas. Indicated 
1956 payout: $2.00. Ticker symbol: CWE 
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UTILITYMAN McLAUCALIN: 
he buried the hatchet 


OFF THE HOOK 


It has paid Puget Sound P&L 

to fight dismemberment. But 

now it makes sense to bury 

the hatchet and cooperate to 

meet an impending power 
shortage. 


For more than 17 years, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. President Frank 
McLaughlin, 61, has been warring 


PUGEI, 
Profits and Property 


(1947 = 100%) 
Publicly-owned power districts lopped 
off nearly one third of Puget Sound 
Power & Light's property (bars). At first 4 
profits too (colored line) were whittled 
|. down, but by last year they were back | 
to within five per cent of their 1948 

high. 
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with Washington State’s public utility 
districts. Dedicated to public power, 
the PUDs, as they are familiarly 
called, determinedly set out to dis- 
member Puget Sound’s* utility busi- 
ness. They almost succeeded; between 
1948 and 1951, they confiscated some 
60% of Puget Sound’s business. Not 
content with that, they initiated a doz- 
en more condemnation proceedings 
against the company’s property. If 
successful, they would have stripped 
Puget Sound of all its hydroelectric 
power plants, leaving it with a big and 
largely worthless investment in trans- 
mission lines. 

The Peace. McLaughlin fought dis- 
memberment tooth and nail. But last 
month he buried the hatchet with one 
of his bitterest enemies, the Chelan 
County Public Utility District, which 
has long coveted Puget Sound’s 85,- 
000 kw Rock Island hydroelectric 
power plant. Faced with impending 
confiscation, McLaughlin agreed to 
sell it to the PUD for $28 million, 
nearly twice what it is carried at on 
Puget’s books. He also guaranteed the 
financial backing for a $200-million, 
600,000 kw hydro plant to be built at 
Rocky Reach on the Columbia Rive: 
In return, McLaughlin got an agree- 
ment which will guarantee Puget 422,- 
000 kw of cheap power for at least 50 
years, and also makes Puget market- 
ing agent for Rock Island and Rocky 
Reach power. Purred McLaughlin: 
“A terrific thing.” 

Revival. Such smiling forture could 
hardly have seemed possible only four 
years ago, when Puget’s system was a 
mere remnant of its former self. But 
today, with 13% less property and 
20% less revenue than it once had, 
Puget’s profits are only 3% lower than 
they were in prosperous 1947, 5“ un- 
der record 1948. Net on its common 
stock is actually 39% higher than in 
1948. 

McLaughlin has had to labor hard 
to do it, all the while keeping his eye 
out for the acquisitive PUDs. He had 
two advantages: low-cost hydroelec- 
tric power and one of the nation’s 
fastest growing service areas. Capi- 
talizing on both, he has brought his 
operating ratio down to a highly effi- 
cient 73%, boosted average annual 
residential consumption in his service 
area to 6,540 kwh, more than twice the 
national average. Meanwhile he re- 
duced his funded debt, retired Puget’s 
preferred stock, and launched a $90- 
million expansion program solely out 
of earnings. 

Partnership Power. Actually, there 
are still three condemnation suits 
pending which aim at stripping away 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 
2434; low, 2242. Dividend (1955): $1.16 
eated 1956 payout: $1.20. Ticker symbol] 


high 
Indi- 
PSD 
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CHESSIE’S BEST YEAR 


BEST EARNINGS IN COMPANY HISTORY of $58 million, were up 45% from $40 
million the year before. This is $7.25 a common share, compared with $5.01 in 
1954 ... Effective with the final quarter, the dividend on common shares was 
increased to 8714 cents from 75 cents, raising the annual rate to $3.50 from $3. 


BEST OPERATING REVENUES of $380.3 million were 25 per cent greater than the 
year before . .. Best merchandise traffic revenues of $163.2 million were earned 
for moving a record tonnage of general freight ...Coal and coke revenues of 
$189.3 million, second highest in C & O history, were earned for moving coal 
tonnage which was almost one-third greater than the year before. 


BEST CASH POSITION of $88 million and best working capital of $49 million were 
on hand at the year end ... At the same time, $16 million of debt was paid off, 


although $37 million was spent on new equipment and improvements. 


BEST YEAR THAT 1955 was in C & O history, indications are that 1956 will be 
equal to it, probably even better. 


Would you like a copy of the best Annual Report in Chessie’s history? Just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3815 Terminal Tower * Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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1955. ..a year of 


T.. year 1955 was one of substantial progress for 
The Celotex Corporation. Earnings rose to $5,081,643, 
a gain of 58 per cent over 1954, and sales increased 
14 per cent to $71,136,590. The annual dividend rate 
now is $2.40 per share as compared with the rate of 
$1.50 a year ago. 

A new gypsum board plant was completed at our 
Port Clinton, Ohio properties, and another production 
line was added at Marrero, Louisiana for the manu- 
facture of Celotex acoustical products. Present plans 
include starting construction at an early date of new 
plant facilities to cost approximately $7,000,000. 

In 1956, an expected total building activity compar- 
able to that of 1955 should provide a continued high 


demand for our products. 


PRESIDENT 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME 


FOR THE YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31, 
1955 1954 

Net Sates ................ $71,196,590 $62,257,623 
Costs AND EXPENSES: j 
Cost of sales and selling and 
administrative expenses . 

Provision for depreciation 
and depletion ......... 

Tora Costs AND 

EXPENSES ......... 60,043,467 55,587,889 
INCOME FROM intentions. 11,093,123 6,669,734 
Ornuer INCOME (net) 13,520 22.915 
IncoME Berore INCOME 





57,958,129 53,634,184 


2,085,338 1,953,705 











11,106,643 6,692,649 
6,025,000 3,490,000 
$ 5,081,643 $ 3.202.649 


PRovIsION FoR INcoME TAXES 
Net INCOME FOR THE YEAR. . 

















important growth 


ASSETS 


AS OF OCTOBER 31, 
1965 


Current ASSETs: 
Cash and U. S. Government securities. ..... . 
Accounts receivable (less reserves)......... 9,004,121 
SE. Cccais a caubaswas oneneke 5.983.417 

Tora Current Assets......... 25,497,136 

Property, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. 46,735,238 

Less: Reserves for depreciation and depletion. 20,107,164 
Net Property, PLANT AND 
EE i a ree 

SECURITIES AND MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS, 
MIDS sii ad ao Kavete a 1,648,761 

Prepaip EXPENSES AND Dasemes C HARGES..... 800.886 

SOTAG AMGETE. ook. c00 sires. es See 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Current LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable 
Accrued expenses .... 
Provision for taxes (less U. S. Treasury 
obligations) 
Payments on long- ter rm ‘debt due within o one 
| eer Rebaee 700,000 
Tora ‘Gnas aay weed 6.950.493 
Lone-Term Dest Due Arter ONE YEAR....... 8.229.500 
Reserve FoR DererreD FepeRAL INCOME TAXES 167,000 
Net Wortu: ai 
PIE x, occ Orc teak oes ne hone se 5,137,250 
Cis Oetee ss Ste PE US. aa l 
Pusan CMENS < co iies eee... «GSS 
Earned surplus ......... 26,886,710 
Tora Net Wentn:. 39,227,864 
Tora. LIABILITIES AND » New Wortn $54,574,857 


$10,509,598 


26,628,074 


$ 3,621,532 
1,935,666 


693,295 


Copies of our Annual Report for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1955, are available upon 
request. Write to Secretary, The Celotex 
Corporation, 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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15°. of Puget’s revenues. But Mc- 
Laughlin is not vastly worried about 
them, just “disturbed.” A little over a 
year ago, the PUDs and the company 
got together to set up the Puget Sound 
Utilities Council, a cooperative effort 
aimed at meeting the power crisis ex- 
perts predict for the area after 1960. 
Notably, the Chelan-Puget project at 
Rocky Reach, the third PSUC project 
to get underway, is the first major ap- 
plication of the President’s much- 
discussed but seldom implemented 
Partnership Power principle. Says 
McLaughlin: “I think we’ve all real- 
ized we have a responsibility to the 
people of this region to stop squab- 
bling and give them the power they 
need.” 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


TURNABOUT 


Last year Electric Bond & 

Share Corp. sold a fat block 

of stock of its biggest subsid- 

iary. Now it turns right 

around and buys that stock 
back. 





In just 90 minutes one day last month, 
Electric Bond & Share Corp.’s* 
President George Gholson Walker, 
53, bought back a whopping 175,000 
shares of his American & Foreign 
Power subsidiary that he had un- 
loaded early last year at roughly the 
same price. The “round trip” cost 
Electric Bond & Share upwards of 
$100,000 in brokers’ commissions. 

Walker, however, was not simply 
indulging a financier’s flight of fancy 
by changing his mind about an in- 
vestment. There was a hardheaded 
rationale behind the trading opera- 
tion. By selling AFP for some $55 a 
share less than the $70 it had paid 
originally for it back in the Twenties, 
EB&S established a book loss of a 
cool $9.6 million. Since this more 
than offset the $3.4 million Walker 
paid out in dividends last year, the 
37,500 EB&S stockholders did not 
have to report the dividends as in- 
come for federal tax purposes.t 

But once having complied with In- 
ternal Revenue formalities, Walker 
had no intention of letting the AFP 
shares go for good. “We did not,” ex- 


*Traded ASE. Price range (1955-56): high, 
32; low, 2543. Dividend (1955): 18 shares 
United Gas. Indicated 1956 payout: 65c plus 
possible extra. Ticker symbol: EBS. 


tInstead they can count it as a “return of 
capital,” deduct it from the cost price, if and 
when they sell their EB&S shares. Thus high 
bracket stockholders exchange a hefty in- 
come tax liability for a much lower capital 
gains tax sometime in the future. 
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PORTFOLIO PACKAGE 


Once a giant utility holding com- 
pany, Electric Bond & Share is today 
doing business as a $163-million, 
closed-end investment company. The 
New Deal's utility holding company 
“death act" forced EB&S to give up 
its U.S. utility holdings, but its con- 
trol of American & Foreign Power's 
sprawling Latin American utility 
holdings was not affected. In addi- 
tion to the AFP holdings, EB&S has 
invested its remaining assets in a 
wide variety of other enterprises. 
Here's a recent rundown of the main 
holdings: 

Dec. 31, "55 


Mkt. Value 
(million $) 


AM. FOR. PWR. COMMON $55.! 
UNITED GAS 20.2 
EBASCO SERVICES 8.9 
*ESCAMBIA BAY CHEMICAL 9.9 
MISCELLANEOUS HOLDINGS 21.7 
CASH ITEMS 47.2 


$163.0 
*COST 


plained EB&S Secretary-Treasurer 
Bertram E. Betsch, “want to perma- 
nently impair our 55% legal majority 
holdings in American & Foreign.” 
After waiting 30 days from the 
date of the last sale, EB&S used what 
Wall Street calls “a reverse second- 
ary placement” and bought the 175,- 
000 AFP back. Just before the New 
York Stock Exchange opened on Jan- 
uary 3, an EB&S offer to buy AFP 
common at 15% with a special com- 
mission of 10c a share for the selling 
brokers involved was printed on the 
ticker. By 11:30 a.m., EB&S had built 


BOND & SHARE’S WALKER: 
his target was the tax collector 


its AFP holdings back to some 4 mil- 
lion shares, its portfolio was as before, 
and the stock exchange had moved 
one of its biggest “on board” offer- 
ings in jig time. 


FOOD 


SUDDENLY 
THERE’S A PEAK 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, the 

critics cried, was way behind 

the parade. Now Libby is 

marching at a brisk pace. 

“THe poorest record” in the food 
packing industry. “It’s time for a 
change!” “Libby has watched the 
parade go by!” Such were the verbal 
vegetables hurled by an _ insurgent 
group of rebellious stockholders last 
summer at the administration of 
Charles Scott Bridges, president of 
sprawling Libby, McNeill & Libby,* 
the nation’s third largest food canner. 

What followed was a fang & claw 
Donneybrook which, in sheer invec- 
tive, matched anything then going on 
at Montgomery Ward. In the end, 
however, Libby’s Bridges and his en- 
tire management slate swept back 
into office as if nothing whatever had 
happened. 

Last month, 
Bridges gave the company’s 
shareholders some news that 
bound to reassure the majority that 
they had voted wisely. Reporting for 
the first six months of Libby’s fiscal 
year (which ends May 28th), Bridges 
uncorked net sales of $145.4 million 
against $126.9 million for the 
period of the previous yea 
most significant item Libby’s 
earnings per common share, which 
mushroomed from 35c to $1.05 in the 
first half alone. That meant, said 
Bridges in welcome emphasis, that a 
hike in the stockholders’ quarterly 
dividend from 15c a share to 20c was 
practically in the bag. 

Bridges explained the improvement 
in Libby-McNeill & Libby’s net by 
citing expanding sales higher 
profit margins. But the most com- 
pelling reason, he said, was the fact 
that every Libby division had turned 
a profit for the period, whereas sev- 
eral had ended up in the red the year 
before. “When you're in seven or 
eight businesses,” explained Bridges, 
“it’s a rare occurrence to have all of 
them line up at the same time and 
show a profit.” 


Libby’s victorious 
31,000 


was 


same 
But the 
was 


and 


*Traded NYSE. Price (1955-56) : 
igh, 23; low, 1344. Dividend (1955): 60c. In- 


range 
h 
dicated 1955 payout: 75c. Ticker symbol: LJ 
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JOHN DEERE COMBINE: when farmers feel the pinch, the fiscal harvest is meager 


FARM MACHINERY 


SMALL UPTURN 


Even more important than 
farm machinery sales is farm- 
ers’ psychology. Right now 
they are feeling pinched, but 
the equippers’ outlook has 
become slightly brighter. 





“Wuen farmers feel prosperous, they 
buy; when they don’t, they button up 
their pocketbooks. Right now they’re 
sitting tight.” As expressed by one 
Pennsylvania tractor dealer last fort- 
night, that is the farm equippers’ 
problem in a nutshell. They are the 
people who make such agricultural 
tool items as tractors, combines, 
plows, disc harrowers, seed planters, 
pickers and shellers. Ever since 1951, 
the industry’s peak year, their cus- 
tomers—the nation’s 4.7 million farm- 
ers—have been sitting pat. 

Last month, when most of the big 
farm equipment manufacturers got 
around to reporting sales and earn- 
ings for their 1955 fiscal year (ended 
October 31), it was clear that the long 
three-year slide in their business had 
finally ended. All the Big Six inde- 
pendent farm equippers reported 
modest increases in both sales and 
net (see table). Just how well such 
producers as Ford Motor Co., Avco 
and Caterpillar, for whom farm ma- 
chinery is a relative side line, did last 
year cannot be known. But on av- 
erage the industry seemed to have 
boosted sales 10%, profits 15%. 

Lean Crop. Welcome as the upturn 
was, it is hardly a boom. Witness, for 
example, the ill-fated recent history 
of Racine, Wisconsin’s J.I1. Case Co., 
one of the nation’s larger farm imple- 
ment producers. Back in 1951, it 
boasted sales of $153.6 million and a 
solid $9.8-million net profit. The com- 
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pany had shown even fatter profits in 
the three preceding years. But Case’s 
sales worked steadily downhill to 
$92.4 million in 1954. Earnings de- 
clined too, and Case finally went into 
the red, suspended dividends. 

Two years ago, Case’s directors 
handed the job of reversing the trend 
to then executive vice president, John 
T. Brown. He briskly set about trim- 
ming Case’s inflated inventories, by 
last October had lopped off some $38 
million worth, bringing stocks down 
to a more manageable $42.2 million. 
That helped bring net working capital 
back up to a tidy $84.5 million. Brown 
also stepped up development of new 
machinery designs; altogether the 
company has plowed $12 million into 
such items over the past five years, 
nearly $5 million of it in 1955. Result: 
such new additions to the product line 
as three new combines, two hay bal- 


LEAN CROP 


Thanks to roughly 7°, higher prices 
and trimmed-down inventories, farm 
equipment producers halted the 
three-year drop in sales and earn- 
ings, managed a small upturn. 


1955 % 
Sales Change 
(millions) ae 


Diversified: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTERt 
$1,165.8 +17.3 $55.5 
ALLIS-CHALMERS} 
535.0% + 9.0*  35.7* 
Farm Specialists: 


DEERE & CO.+ 
339.6 +15.0 

OLIVER CORP.+ 
1336 +40 48 

CASE (J.I.)t 
94.8 


1955 
Profits 


% 
Change 
_ (millions) 


+52.9 
+36.5* 


28.3 +37.0 


+29.0 


’ + 2.7 77 en 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINEt 
77.30 — 6,7 46 sieht 


*Preliminary 

tYear ended October 31, 1955 
tYear ended December 31, 1955 
**Deficit in 1954 


ers, modern-design manure spreaders 
and a new look in Case’s staples. 

Brown also strained to keep costs 
in line, an effort that paid off last year 
by putting Case back in the black 
Against a $1-million pretax deficit in 
1954. Case made a $902,830-profit. 

Rocky Ground. For Minnesota’s 
famed old Minneapolis-Moline, the 
U.S.’s seventh largest farm machinery 
producer, it has been much the same 
story. Minneapolis-Moline also dipped 
into the red in 1954, managed a mod- 
est comeback last year. Last dividend: 
August, 1953. 

The industry’s two big indepen- 
dents, Deere & Co. and Oliver Corp., 
never dropped so far, and both staged 
rather more impressive revivals last 
year (see table). But like all their 
competitors, both suffered steep drops 
in defense business. Oliver Corp.'s 
President King McCord reported de- 
fense sales of $31 million last year, off 
roughly a third; sales of regular items 
rose some 26%. Deere’s boss, Wil- 
liam Hewitt, reported government 
business off 54%, but noted that profit 
margins on defense items had always 
been very slim in any ease. His big- 
gest problems, however, were his new 
agricultural fertilizer plant at Pryor, 
Oklahoma, which is just getting un- 
derway turning ammonia into urea, 
and a six-and-a-half week strike. 
This year he expects to operate the 
plant at capacity for the first time. 

Far more spectacular were the 
year-end reports turned in by the two 
industrial giants in the field, Interna- 
tional Harvester and Allis-Chalmers. 
Both are powers in the farm equip- 
ment business, but both draw better 
than half of their gross from such 
non-agricultural lines as trucks, con- 
struction machinery and electrical 
gear. In the industrial boom last year, 
both prospered. 

“Hard Times.” Having negotiated 
the bottom of the farm implement 
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Hooker Electrochemical Company 1955 
Record earnings * New products + Other developments 


1955 was a record year for Hooker. 
Consolidations with Durez Plas- 
tics & Chemicals, Inc., and Niagara 
Alkali Company brought us new 
products and new markets. 

We also gained depth in manage- 
ment, greater technical and produc- 
tion know-how, wider geographical 
diversification, and a broader base 
for future growth. 


Other highlights of the year 


A 21% increase in sales. 
$10,555,000 in net profits—a new 
high in earnings for the combined 
companies. 
An increased dividend rate on com- 
mon stock—up to $1.00 from $.80. 
Expanded production facilities at 
the Niagara Falls, Montague, and 


Tacoma plants. 

Production started at Durez Plas- 
tics Division’s new plant at Kenton, 
Ohio. 

Ground broken at North Vancou- 
ver, B.C., for a new $11,000,000 plant 
of Hooker Chemicals, Ltd.—Western 
Canada’s first chlor-alkali plant. 

New products introduced in both 
the chemical and plastics industries. 





Including: 


Employee wages, salaries, payroll taxes and 
benefits 


Raw materials, power, fuel, transportation, 


HIGHLIGHT REVIEW 


Combining Hooker, Durez and Niagara Alkali 


Fiscal Years Ended November 30 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 

Net sales of chemical products and services . . 
Other income from interest, dividends, licenses, etc. 
Total income .... ‘ 

Our costs of doing business . 


1955 1954 


$21,633,000 


$94,182,000 


1955 1954 


$77,517,000 





888,000 1,068,000 





. $95,070,000 


$17,602,000 


$78,585,000 


73,705,000 61,652,000 





local and state taxes, other costs . 


46,059 ,000 
tion on buildings, equipment 


6,013,000 


38,901 ,000 
5,149,000 





Profit before income taxes .... 


$21,365,000 
Federal income taxes .. 


10,810,000 


$16,933,000 
8,731,000 





Net profit ....... . ie $10,555,000 
Cash dividends : 5,991,000 


$ 8,202,000 
5,072,000 





Balance of profit for year retained for use in our business $ 4,564,000 


FINANCIAL POSITION—Fiscal Year End 
Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


. $34,079,000 
6,822,000 


$ 3,130,000 


$29,838,000 
6,826,000 





Working capital (net current assets) 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
Total assets 

Total liabilities .... 


$27,257,000 
5.00 to 1 


33,282,000 


$23,012,000 
4.37 to 1 
$92,662,000 
31,506,000 





Net worth (shareholders’ equity) . $65,419,000 


Which is represented by: 

$4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock 

Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, Series B 

Common Stock 

Capital surplus paid-in . 

Profit retained in the business (earned surplus) less 
transfers to Common Capital Stock Account 

PER SHARE DATA 

Earnings per common share 

Annual dividend rate per Hooker common share 

Book value per common share 


30,035,000 


21,834,000 


$61,156,000 


5,000,000 
9,118,000 
27,852,000 
1,916,000 


17,270,000 


1.36 
80 
8.44 








Detailed Annual Report, including a five-year summary of the 


combined companies, will be sent on request. Please write to Secretary, Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, ‘32 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York. 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


Skea. NIAGARA ALKALI DIVISION, Niegore Folls, N. Y. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 





NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA * MONTAGUE, MICH. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 


Ne. Tonowande, N. Y. 
Hrs PLASTICS DIVISION, oe onic 
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slump, the equippers face a new crop 
of problems and some delicate tendrils 
of hope this year. After slipping 
steadily for seven years, farm income 
seems to have levelled off at last at 
about $10.7 billion. The nation’s farm- 
ers make no bones about the fact 
that they feel pinched. Actually, how- 
ever, it is their psychology rather 
than the dimensions of the pinch on 
their pocketbooks that is most seri- 
ous. Even at present levels, farmers 
are better off in cash income than in 
the highly prosperous war years. But 
after their even more abundant post- 
war prosperity, the farmers do not 
feel in a spending mood. 

This year, most of the major farm 
machinery producers hope to do 
slightly better than last. But by 
1960, when most of the tractors, com- 
bines and other farm tools produced 
in quantities during the war have 
pretty well worn out, they expect a 
sizable boom. In the meanwhile, as 
Case’s John Brown puts it, “our op- 
portunity is in providing more effi- 
cient equipment to the farmer that 
will make it possible to increase his 
net income.” 


AUTO PARTS 





TALENTED THUMB 


For Bendix Aviation, the 
normal moneymaker is air- 
craft components. But in 
1955 it was auto parts sales 
that made the difference. 


Benpix AVIATION Corp.* has its enter- 
prising fingers in enough industrial 
pies to stock a bakery. And Bendix 
President Malcolm Ferguson has a 
way of pulling out a plum almost 
every time he puts his corporate 
thumb into one of them. Last month 
he pulled out a pair of plums. 

The first was electronic. Bendix, 
Ferguson proudly announced, had 
come up with a device that scientists 
have been dreaming about for years. 
Called Lumicon, the revolutionary 
gadget amplifies light up to 50,000 
times, shows on its viewing screen in 
full brilliance what the human eye 
may not be able to see at all. Possible 
uses: in industry, as a silent, all- 
seeing night watchman; in medicine, 
to amplify fuzzy fluoroscope pictures; 
in astronomy, to show up distant stars 
and the rarely-seen “canals” on Mars. 

The other was fiscal, specifically 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 


59144; low, 45. Dividends (1955): $2.3714. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2.40. Ticker symbol: BX 
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Sales (1947-49 = 100) 


TRACTOR TROUBLES 


With farm income down $4.2 billion 
since 1951, the farmer has been buying 
tractors and implements with less than 
an open hand. But good management, 
strong trade positions and diversifica- 
tion have cushioned the shock for some 
agricultural equipment makers. Major 
exception: the jolting decline of J. |. 
Case. 





= Allis-Chalmers 























BENDIX LIGHT AMPLIFIER: 
Detroit made the difference 


Bendix’s report on 1955 operations. 
It did not take Lumicon to show that 
net sales had slumped about 7% to 
$567.2 million or that military orders 
had fallen from 77% to 63% of Ben- 
dix’s total output. But the most strik- 
ing item was Bendix’s earnings and 
where they had come from. Setting 
an all-time record, net had hit $25.9 
million (or $5.66 a share), despite the 
drop in sales. 

To better its net on smaller sales, 
Bendix had made the most of 1955’s 
auto—and auto parts—boom. Whereas 
aviation products sales had declined 
from 68.8% to 63% of Bendix’s total 
gross, auto parts sales rose from 
14.5% to 20%. But Malcolm Ferguson 
pointedly reminded Bendix’s 26,000 
shareholders that Bendix still has “an 
important place in this dynamic [avi- 
ation] picture, measured not alone by 
the $355-million volume in aviation 
products.” But in 1955, at least, the 
orders that made the difference came 
from Detroit. 


OIL 


CRUDE CATCH 


Atlantic Refining, which has 
had only limited luck in 
hunting oil, last month tried 
the acquisition route with 
considerable success. 


Even after Houston Oil’s President 
Harold Decker announced early in 
January that he was prepared to liq- 
uidate the company and sell the bulk 
of its assets to the Atlantic Refining 
Co.* for something under $225 mil- 
lion, Atlantic continued to remain 
silent on the terms of the deal. 

But late last month, Atlantic’s 
President Henderson Supplee, Jr., 
finally confirmed the news. “Atlan- 
tic,” said he, “will buy for cash Hous- 
ton’s oil and gas properties subject to 
an oil and gas payment, to be satis- 
fied over a period of years by proceeds 
from the sale of a portion of oil and 
gas produced during the period.” 

The complex terms of the agree- 
ment sent more than one Wall Street- 
er scurrying for his slide rule. In the 
end, most oil industry analysts agreed 
that the acquisition shapes up some- 
thing like this for Atlantic stock- 
holders. 

On the balance sheet, Atlantic will 
probably show no profits from the 
deal for at least 10 years. Stockhold- 
ers stand to benefit eventually, how- 
ever, because they are in effect pay- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
4034; low, 3414. Dividend (1955) : $2. Indicated 
1956 payout: $2. Ticker symbol]: AFI. 
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ing for the properties out of profits 
that would otherwise go to outside 
crude producers. “It is,” quipped one 
analyst, “like buying a house on the 
cuff and using your rent money to 
pay off the mortgage.” In Atlantic’s 
pay-as-you-go arrangement, the cash 
will be put up by banks and insur- 
ance companies. Thus, despite the 
size of the deal, Supplee will not have 
to dilute his stockholders’ equity to 
pay for Houston. 

Profit Vise. Such fiscal benefits aside, 
the operating advantages for chron- 
ically crude-short Atlantic were ob- 
vious. Houston’s daily crude output 
of 17,000 barrels is equal to roughly 
9% of Atlantic’s recent refinery out- 
put. 

All this is no small feather in Sup- 
plee’s cap. In recent years, Atlantic 
has paid a heavy price for the fact 
that it does not produce enough crude 
from its own wells to feed its giant 
refineries. The balance it has had to 
purchase on the outside. This has 
meant that Atlantic had to buy crude 
at firm prices, sell its refined products 
in an undependable, fluctuating mar- 
ket. 

Supplee has searched hard for crude 
in Canada and offshore Louisiana, but 
so far with little success. With the 
Houston acquisition, however, he has 
done by negotiation what he did not 
do by exploration. Houston’s 750 oil 
and 200 gas wells, a 750-mile natural 
gas pipeline and oil and gas leases on 
600,000 acres, should eventually take 
some of the pressure off Atlantic’s 
profits, which at the three-quarter 
mark last year were down 8.1% on a 
6.1% rise in sales. By contrast, dur- 
ing the same period the big interna- 
tional oil companies boosted profits 
upwards of 15%. 

Roadblocks & Questions. There are 
three roadblocks yet to be cleared be- 
fore the sale can go through—ap- 
proval from Houston stockholders and 
from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue on the tax aspects. There is 
also the complicated question of the 
sale to Time, Inc. of Houston’s two 
subsidiaries: Southwestern Settle- 
ment & Development Corp. (wholly 
owned), and Texas Pulp & Paper 
(50% owned, with Time). (As it is, 
Time holds 144,540 shares of Houston 
Oil on which it stands to make a prof- 
it of $18 million.) 

With Houston’s future and that of 
fellow crude producer Warren (Fores, 
Jan. 15) apparently settled, an even 
more intriguing question is buzzing 
through the canyons of Wall Street: 
where will Sinclair, Tennessee Gas 
Transmission, Sohio Petroleum, and 
Petrafina, all of whom made overtures 
to Houston, look next in their search 
for crude supplies? 
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POURING INGOTS: 
for the American dream, 3 tons 


STEEL 


EXPANSION FIRST 


Not even the slowing down of 

Detroit’s assembly lines has 

dimmed the steel industry’s 

zeal for expansion. But do 

more dollars for blast fur- 

naces mean fewer for divi- 
dend envelopes? 


Few investors have benefited more 
from the mid-century boom than the 
owners of the once moss-backed steel 
industry. Having ridden through the 
1954 recession with only a minor jolt, 
the industry proceeded to smash all 
standing records for profits, output 


BLASTING THE RECORDS 


Last month, as the bi 
out their preliminary 


55 sureiins 
reports, what Wall Street has 
known became official: 1955 was 
steel's biggest year. 





$ 52.9 
National Steel $ 30. 
Armco Steel $ 41. 
Bethlehem Steel $132.8 
Inland Steel $ 413 
*A record. 


and sales last year. During the Eisen- 
hower bull market such bellwethers 
as U.S. Steel and Bethlehem Steel 
easily outpaced the 90% rise in the 
Dow-Jones Industrials by rising 220% 
and 240% respectively. 

Plowback. Last month, however, 
many an astute investor became un- 
comfortably aware of one disturbing 
fact: records or no, they would prob- 
ably have to wait until 1959 at least 
for the penny-pinching dividend pay- 
outs of the steel companies to catch 
up with those of other industries.* 

Veteran Steelman Ben Fairless, now 
president of the venerable Iron & Steel 
Institute, was the man who, indirect- 
ly at least, broke the news. “The iron 
and steel companies,” he told a 
crowded Manhattan press conference, 
“plan to add another 15 million tons 
to the nation’s steel-making capacity 
within the next three years.” The bill 
for 1956 alone, Fairless said, would be 
$1.2 billion, or considerably more than 
the combined profits rung up by the 
10 biggest steelmakers in record 1955. 

In a conventional sense, of course, 
this was good news. It meant that the 
habitually cautious men who run the 
nation’s most basic industry felt that 
the economic future was still bright. 
Not even the slowdown in auto plants, 
far and away their best customers, 
was seriously worrying the steel 
bosses. Said Bethlehem’s venerable 
chairman, 79-year-old Eugene Grace: 
“What little the automobile makers 
have cut back, other users are knock- 
ing on the door to get.” A few such 
bigwigs as U.S. Steel Chairman Roger 
Blough are admittedly somewhat less 
optimistic about the second half of 
1956. But even they feel that any let- 
down will be only and 
moderate. 


tem porary 


Pay the Piper. One big question, 
however, remains. Who is going to 
pay the piper for the new round of 
expansion? In an industry tradition- 
ally leery of borrowing money and not 
currently overloaded with bank bal- 
ances, there can be only one answer: 
the stockholder. Almost the entire 
$7-billion bill for modernizing and 
expanding the steel industry in the 
past decade has been paid out of 
plowed-back profits. Borrowing and 
equity financing have been compara- 
tively little used.t 


*In a year when U. S. Steel paid out just 
33c on every profit dollar, leading companies 
in other industries did much better by stock- 
holders: General Motors paid more than 50c 
on the dollar; Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
roughly 50c; and The Anaconda Co., dis- 
tributed close to 60c 


+*Samples: even after adding $2 billion in 
gross property since the war, U.S. Steel owes 
slightly less than $300 million. Its funded debt 
accounts for barely 10c on every dollar's 
worth of assets. Republic Steel's funded debt 
amounts to barely 7c on every dollar's worth 
of assets. 
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BEN FAIRLESS: 
he broke the bad news 


Last year was no exception. Only 
one company of steel’s Big Ten paid 
as much as half of its profits to stock- 
holders. Giant U.S. Steel paid out just 
33c on every profit dollar, Jones & 
Laughlin less than 30c. The most gen- 
erous dividend-payer was Ernest 
Weir's National Steel, which paid out 
just $3.25 from earnings of $6.54 per 
share. In almost every case, the dif- 
ference between profits earned and 
profits paid out has been plowed back 
into plant and equipment. Not even 
the dividend boosts doled out at 
year’s end by such companies as U.S. 
Steel, Colorado Fuel & Iron and Arm- 
co brought the pay-out up to 50% of 
their current earnings. 

Yet even after a decade of such div- 
idend-pinching, the steel industry has 
not yet caught up with demand. Last 
year proved that beyond a shadow of 
a doubt. How could there be with 8 
million cars rolling off the assembly 
lines? Or with the average American 
family going through 80 pounds of 
“tin” cans and other steel containers 
during the year? Americans now gob- 
ble steel at the annual rate of nearly 
three tons per family. 

The result, as became apparent 
months ago, was a year of record prof- 
its. U.S. Steel zoomed from $175 mil- 
lion to $370 million in net profits. 
Jones & McLaughlin neatly doubled 
its earnings to $50 million. Even Tex- 
as’ Lone Star Steel, one of the indus- 
try’s problem children, was $4.8 mil- 
lion in the black against a deficit of $1 
million in 1954. In other ways, too, 
Steel had mended its balance sheet 
ways. In terms of return on sales, that 
sensitive barometer of profitability, 
U.S. Steel, earned a net profit of 9c on 
the sales dollar against just 6c the 
year before. 

Too Good? But, as 1955 clearly 
showed, there is many a slip between 
the profit ledger and the dividend en- 
velope. Out of a $3.22 per share in- 
crease in profits, U.S. Steel passed 
only 65c of it on to stockholders in the 
form of higher dividends. Armco 
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added just 45c to dividend checks out 
of an increase of $2.12 in profits. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube found it 
could spare only 25c out of an im- 
provement of $5.65 per share. 

Even this tight-fistedness was not 
enough. Lamented Ben Fairless: 
“Steel’s greatest problem today .. . 
is to get the money to carry the ex- 
pansion the country expects.” U.S. 
Steel was planning to spend $550 mil- 
lion this year. Jones & Laughlin’s Ben 
Moreel (Forses, Nov. 15, 1955) plans 
to lay out more than $200 million by 
1959—or more than the book value of 
his entire plant when World War II 
ended. Thus steelmen have a choice 
of borrowing, which they are reluctant 
to do on a really big scale; of selling 
more stock, which would dilute the 
equity of present stockholders; or of 
continuing to pay for expansion as 
they go, at the expense of dividends 
and with whatever other cash they 
can scrape together. 


OUTLAY RISING 


tor new equipment and construc- 
tion by the steel industry 


1956 *$1,200,000,000 
1955 730,000,000 
1954 680,000,000 
1953 1,000,000,000 
1952 1,170,000,000 
1951 1,041,000,000 
1950 513,000,000 
1949 510,000,000 
1948 583,000,000 
1947 496,000,000 
1946 291,000,000 
*Advance Estimate 


Fortunately for stockholders, the 
steelmen do have at least one other 
big source of capital. Each year the 
industry sets aside heavy cash re- 
serves, free of income tax, to cover 
wear-and-tear on existing plants. For 
Big Steel alone this amounted to a fat 
$285 million last year. For Bethlehem 
it was $103 million. Provided stock- 
holders do not object to the current 
low pay-out, plowed-back profits plus 
these depreciation reserves should 
suffice to finance most of the expan- 
sion now in blueprint. 

The big “if,” of course, is whether 
profits will continue to roll in at the 
present rate. But even if they do, one 
thing is clear: unless the steelmakers 
forget their longstanding prejudice 
against borrowing to expand, or unless 
they pare current ambitious plans, 
their stockholder-owners will have to 
continue getting along with one of the 
slimmest dividend pay-out rates in 
U.S. industry. 


MACHINERY 





THE RAID 


Cor porate Raider Leopold Sil- 
berstein now has his acquisi- 
tive eye turned on Chicago’s 
lagging Fairbanks, Morse. 
Wall Street size-up: a juicy 
target, favorable odds. 


In its industrial ads, Chicago’s famed 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.* always in- 
cludes the line: “A name to remem- 
ber when you want the best.” One 
man who remembered too well is am- 
bitious industrialist Leopold D. Sil- 
berstein, 51, who has wheeled and 
dealed his Penn-Texas Corp. from a 
lightweight coal operator into a com- 
plex industrial empire embracing 
shipping, earth-moving, machine tools 
oil and gas, firearms and uranium 
Last month Silberstein served notice 
that his acquisitive eye had settled 
on Fairbanks, Morse. 

The word came from Fairbanks 
Morse President Robert H. Morse, J: 
himself. After considering reports 
that thousands of Fairbanks, Mors« 
shares have been piling up in the 
hands of brokers with whom Silber- 
stein and his companies regularly do 
business, Morse announced: “There 
is only one conclusion we can draw 
—it’s a raid!” With that, the most 
heated proxy war since Montgomery 
Ward began heating up. 

The Stakes. At stake is control of a 
126-year-old company producing such 
varied items as diesel, gas and fuel 
oil engines (25% of sales); electric 
motors and generators, pumps, rail 
equipment and locomotives. 

Since 1948, when it earned $5.8 
million on sales of $98.7 million, Fair- 
banks, Morse has been battling an 
oppressive overhead and narrowing 
profit margins. One big spurt occurred 
in its fortunes in 1951, when 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 


high, 3014; low, 241%. Dividends (1955): $1.40 
Indicated 1956 payout: $1.40. Ticker symbol 
KM 


sales 


FAIRBANKS’ MORSE: 
his order: “Repel Boarders!” 
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stock soaring. 


— Market 
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HIGH PROXY PRESSURE 


It took the prospect of a proxy fight to make Fairbanks, Morse’s common stock reflect 
the value of the company’s steadily growing assets in the marketplace. From 1947 
until late last year, Fairbanks, Morse stock (colored line) lagged far behind the steadily 
rising book value of company assets (bars). But rumors of a proxy contest sent the 
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from $85.4 million to $116.1 
million. But the upturn did not last. 
Since then, sales have gradually 
drifted back to about $112 million. 
From some $4.09 a share earned in 
1951, profits dropped off to $2.03 a 
share in 1954, perked up somewhat 
to $2.21 last year. 

These dragging fortunes make Fair- 
banks, Morse look like even more of 
a bargain to Raider Silberstein. 
Throughout last year its stock sold 
no higher than 3014, well below its 
mounting book value, which, at the 
close of 1954, stood at $45.88 a share. 
Thanks at least in part to Silber- 
stein’s foray, the shares have been 
quoted recently as high as 48. 

Fairbanks, Morse’s product line 
would nicely complement Penn- 
Texas’ own activities. And the price 
still looks right to Silberstein. Despite 
a reduction in cash from $12.8 million 
in 1952 to $4.1 million in 1954, and a 
drop in net working capital from 
1952’s $42.9 million to 1954’s $36.7 
million (due largely to money spent 
on plant expansion), the company 
is still fairly well-heeled. 

Say Uncle. Having made up his 
mind for conquest, Silberstein has 
not allowed any grass to grow under 
his feet. In the general scramble for 
shares last month, he dropped a 
blockbuster on President Robert 
Morse by revealing that he had 
bought 15,000 shares (and arranged 
to purchase an additional 27,220 
shares) from none other than Charles 
H. Morse, onetime Fairbanks, Morse 
president and brother of F,M’s chair- 
man, Colonel Robert H. Morse, Sr. 
In 1939, the elder Morses had had a 
falling out, after which Charles had 
resigned from the board. Later things 
were patched up, and Charles Morse 
came back as a director in 1942. But 
President Bob Morse professed him- 
self “astounded and amazed” at his 
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uncle’s stock surrender to a “well- 
known financial adventurer” who 
“is seeking to make Fairbanks, Morse 
one of his victims.” 

Last month matters became still 
more complicated (and family rela- 
tions still more strained) when 
Charles Morse, Sr. resigned from the 
board, taking his son Charles, Jr. 
with him. The dissident Morses were 
acting in protest against a plan to 
issue some 150,000 shares of stock, 
which would be exchanged on a 
share-for-share basis for that of Ca- 
nadian Locomotive Co. 

The deal would increase F,M’s 
equity in Canadian Locomotive from 
about 20% to 75%. But Charles 
Morse, Sr. objected that book value 
of the Canadian company is a mere 
$13 a share, compared with F,M’s 
$46, and that it was a poor exchange. 
Taking his cue, Raider Silber- 
stein promptly brought an injunction 
prohibiting Fairbanks, Morse from 
going ahead with the deal. 

The Odds. The big question in Wall 
Street now is: what are Silberstein’s 
chances? Of the 1,227,000 shares of 
F,M stock outstanding, management 
forces claim some 250,000 shares. 
Silberstein claims 115,000, but even 
President Morse suspects that he may 
be sitting on as many as 300,000. 
Morse says Silberstein has demanded 
three seats on F,M’s board, and a 
“responsible management role” for 
himself. This Silberstein categorically 
denies: “We are not insisting on be- 
ing dominant on the board, but we 
do want an effective voice.” 

That leaves it squarely up to the 
stockholders come March 28. President 
Morse has promised to fight the raid 
“with strength and determination.” 
But Leo Silberstein has an uncanny 
knack for getting what he goes after. 
Latest Wall Street odds: 3-to-2 on 
Silberstein. 


SHOES 


FOOTSORE 


Just when the footwear in- 

dustry was beginning to feel 

more comfortable, the shoe 

began pinching in another 
place. 


Ever since the turn of the century, 
come boom or bust, that statistical 
myth, the average American, has 
bought three pairs of shoes every year 

-no more, no less. But in 1955, with- 
out so much as blinking, he bought 
three-and-a-half pairs. Economists 
were pleased at this added evidence 
of public prosperity, while sociologists 
were mystified at the sudden change 
in buying habits. But many of the 
men who run the 580-million-pair-a- 
year shoe industry were simply dis- 
appointed. International Shoe Co.,* 
the U.S.’s biggest shoemaker, was af- 
flicted by a month-long strike last 
December, inched sales a bare 6.1% 
over 1954, while profits shuffled up 
just 1.07% to $10.4 million. On the 
balance sheets at least, a couple of 
competitors did better. Brown Shoe 
Co.,+ although hit by the same strike, 
managed to boost its sale 13% to 
$159.5 million and increase profits 
25.7% to $6.5 million. No. Two shoe- 
maker General Shoe Corp.** raised 
sales 10.5% to $167.8 million and 
raised net profits from $4.8 million to 
$5.3 million. 

Enter the Villain. But neither 
Brown’s Clark Robinson Gamble nor 
General’s W. Maxey Jarman was real- 
ly happy either. The Department of 
Justice seemed determined to scuff 
the shine on their bright new prosper- 
ity. Although neither has more than 
5% of the total market, both Brown 
and General are in trouble with the 
trust-busters. The Department is 
suing General for its merger activi- 
ties (18 companies in the past five 
years) and slapped such stringent 
conditions on Brown’s proposed mer- 
ger with G.R. Kinney Co. that the deal 
may never come off. Said one dis- 
gruntled shoeman last month: “It’s 
heads we lose, tails we lose. Just when 
business finally picks up, the Govern- 
ment decides that bigness is bad, at 
least so far as the shoe business is 
concerned.” 


Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
4815; low, 4234. Dividend (1955): $2.40. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2.40. Ticker symbol: ISS 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
111; low, 82. Dividend (1955): $4. Indicated 
1956 payout: $4. Ticker symbol: BWS. 


**Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 6642; low, 4934. Dividend (1955): $2.50 
Indicated 1956 payout: $2.50. Ticker sym- 
bol: GSH 
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BAKING 


LET THEM 
EAT CAKE 


Nabisco’s earnings have 
dipped for the first time in 
five years. But it’s all part of 
a *‘calculated risk,’’ says 
George Coppers. 


To two generations of Americans— 
going on three—Nabisco’s Shredded 
Wheat has long been a breakfast rit- 


ual. So much so, in fact, that last fall, 
when National Biscuit Co.,* the na- 
tion’s biggest baker, decided to change 
the package design of its celebrated 
cereal, only two Shredded Wheat-eat- 
ers wrote in to ask whatever became 
of the old Niagara Falls plant that had 
adorned the box for almost 50 years. 
It was gone because Nabisco had 
closed the old plant in 1954 and moved 
into a new one a few blocks away, 
meanwhile moving a picture of Ni- 
agara Falls from the side panel of 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
4514: low, 3742. Dividend (1955) : $2. Indicated 
1956 payout: $2. Ticker symbol: BI. 





Technician of the Reserve Mining Company in Babbitt, Minnesota — owned jointly by 
Arnico and another large steel company — selects samples of finished pellets for testing. 


“Eggs by the carload 
hatch into Armco Steel by the ton 


The pellets in these railroad cars are about 60% iron—richer 
than most “natural” ores. They are made from Taconite, a hard 
and plentiful iron-bearing mineral found in Northern Minnesota. 


It took millions of dollars and years of research and hard work 
to develop a practical way to produce high-grade iron ore from 
stubborn Taconite. But the investment is now paying off. Thou- 
sands of carloads of these valuable “eggs” will soon be on their 
way to Armco blast furnaces to be melted into the high-quality 
steels for which Armco is known. 


For a half-century, forward-looking research like this has helped 
make Armco one of the world’s leading producers of special steels, 


=> 
RM 
ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION VP, 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. - THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 








the box to the front of the package. 

Last month, with a sigh of nostal- 
gia Nabisco President George Cop- 
pers, 53, reported that the old plant 
had been sold to a buyer who planned 
to turn it into a hotel. A week later, 
in a preliminary report for 1955, Pres- 
ident Coppers revealed another Na- 
bisco break with tradition. Though 
sales had continued to mount to 
$389.6 million (up from 1954’s $376.4 
million), Nabisco’s earnings, for the 
first time since 1951, had taken a turn 
downward, from $2.85 to $2.59 a share. 


Cracker Competitor. The crack in 
Nabisco’s financial front came as no 
surprise to George Coppers. Ever 
since he began straddling Nabisco’s 
cracker barrel at the close of World 
War II, he has been directing the big- 
gest expansion in the company’s his- 
tory. Up to 1954, expenditures totaled 
$118 million. Coppers warned that the 
program would be expensive, and that 
it was a “calculated risk” to make 
Nabisco “more competitive.” In a way 
it did—witness the four years of 
steadily advancing earnings. But bak- 
ing industry profits have been on the 
downgrade ever since the war, and 
Nabisco’s in particular are far behind 
its 1947 high. 

A major cracker producer, Nabisco 
makes over 250 different food items, 
commands about 40% of the $800- 
million cracker & biscuit market. 
Lumped together with its chief rivals, 
Sunshine Biscuit and United Biscuit, 
Nabisco accounts for some 60% of the 
trio’s total sales. 

Such figures, however, are no 
grounds for complacency and, in 1954, 
Coppers budgeted a three-year, $45- 
million expansion program, began 
branching out from crackers and bis- 
cuits to dog food and pre-sweetened 
cereals. Nabisco made its biggest 
plunge in cake mixes, when it bought 
up struggling Hill Bros. and its Drom- 
edary line of cake mixes and dried 
fruit. Since then Nabisco has pumped 
$5 million into the mixes. Meanwhile, 
to reduce the high costs of direct de- 
liveries of semi-perishable products 
(e.g., cereals, pet food), Nabisco set 
up a special products division, re- 
aligning from top to bottom its dis- 
tribution of those products through 
wholesalers and chain store ware- 
houses. 

That, Coppers explained to stock- 
holders (who received another $2 in 
dividends last year) was why Nabis- 
co’s net showed a drop. But, he prom- 
ises confidently, “in due course” the 
new marketing should mean more 
dough for Nabisco. This year he ex- 
pects to boost earnings 10%. If he 
can, Coppers will indeed rank as one 
of the sharpest cookies in the cracker 
business. 
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CARPETS 


TIGHT SCHEDULE 


When Mohawk and Alexan- 
der Smith blended, the main 
attraction was a big $30- 
million tax loss. But it is a 
fast-fading asset. 


In these days of high taxes, a talent A, FOR WORK IN STATISTICAL 
for losing money in large gobs is > Sh Zoes 
nearly as attractive as the ability to ' 
make it. Thus tottering, debt-ridden 
Carpetmaker Alexander Smith, Inc., 
which had been losing money steadily 
for five years and piled up $30.3 | 

million in cumulative red ink, was | ee 

among 1955’s most eligible merger | THE HONORED OCCASION 
candidates. It soon found a likely | When a scientist friend wins world-wide recognition, 
partner in spry Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
which has an equal talent for making 
money even in hard times. In 1955, a 
relatively prosperous period for the | ROYAL SALU H 
ailing carpet industry, Mohawk earned 

$1.7 million; meanwhile Alexander A Scotch whisky of rare age, 
Smith piled up a $2.7-million deficit ; ° . 

in the first nine months. The logical in @ ceramic commemoration flagon 
result: merger, effective December | created by Ragal Boulton, of England. 
31, to form Mohasco Industries,* the 


| 
| 
; “Eat 
biggest U.S. rugmaker. = By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
6 





the gift should be commensurate with the event. 





As Wall Street was quick to notice, au. 
the combination added up to oppor- . ; 
tunity, but not necessarily prosperity. 
Presumably Alexander Smith’s losses | 
for the full year matched Mohawk’s | 


entire $3.6-million pretax net. Thus HOW $6 STARTED 


Mohasco will have to boost its pretax 


earnings rapidly if it is to take advan- a = = ME ON THE ROAD 
tage of the $1.9-million tax loss car- > a: : 
ryovers which expire this year, $4.2 = no — Thm TO $10,000 A YEAR 
million which expire in 1957 and, SS i = 
most particularly, the $16.7 million a . KS By a Wall Street Journa 
which expire in 1958. Subscriber 

“That,” as one sharp-pencilled Wall “Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Streeter remarked, will take some Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
doing.” Especially so since Mohasco I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
is plagued by a lack of working capi- — j Instead I found some of the best ar- 
tal. At latest report the new com- ; ity ticles lever read. or 3 
bine’s working capital, some $28.5 . ; “T sent $6 for a trial subscription. oa 

We laded a —, | \/ the first time in my life I understanc 
milion, looked embarrassingly low pe arty why some men get ahead while others 
compared with an indicated $44-mil- : . 


most extensive stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
lion inventory. That left little enough line now made come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 


of Mohasco’s $63-million current and the CLARK reputation for fine- ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
assets to finance consolidation and quality construction are combined . . . come. I get the facts in time to a 
: . . to give you a CLARK-Torcon unit to my interest or make a profit. The Journa 
RT OVERIENNS and get combined fit your need. started me on the road to $10,000 a year.’ 
operations back well into the black. 


This story is typical. The Journal is a 
Does all this not add up to stiff eel ys tN tena wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
going for Mohasco, Wall Streeters Other Plonts: Battle Creek, Jackson, Benton Harbor. $20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
ask? Mohasco’s boss, Herbert L. PRODUCTS OF CLARK . . . TRANSMISSIONS - to you anywhere in U. S., = Ages 
Shuttleworth, II, has carefully evaded TORQUE CONVERTERS + FRONT AND REAR AXLES is printed daily in five cities—I wha or . 
, oa. , * AXLE HOUSINGS + FARM EQUIPMENT UNITS - Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 

the question. But a lieutenant, brush- ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS + GEARS AND FORGINGS Francisco. 
ing over Mohasco’s unliquid balance —FORK TRUCKS ° TOWING TRACTORS - POWERED The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
sheet and the fast-expiring dead- eiien ann " ~~ pl ganna ane staff of writers on business and finance. 
lines, grimly declares: “We’ll use all It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 


2 i pe i J ri > l, ak 
the tax credits we’ve got.” Reply quaint you with The Journal, we make 


“ : this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
Walt Stresters: “Net likely." | is RK tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, EQUIPMENT 


York 4,N. Y. . 
11%%; low 8%. Indicated 1956 payout: $1. Broad St., New Yor FM2-15 
Ticker symbol: MOH. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


HOLDING COMPANIES 





From a Reporter’s Notebook 


Meetings: As part of a cost-cut- 
ting drive, Ansul Chemical Co. 
(Marinette, Wisc.) set up a series of 
meetings to improve the effective- 
ness of meetings and cut down the 
time spent in them. 


Dusty Treasure: Andrew Dunn, 
recently retired after 51 years with 
the House of Morgan, was reminis- 
cing to the New York Times’ Ira 
Freeman about that famous 1920 
Wall Street explosion, when a 
horse-drawn wagon filled with 
dynamite blew up at the corner of 
Wall and Nassau. The Morgan 
banking floor was a_ shambles. 
Dunn got to work scrabbling in 
the debris for the cash that had 
been in his teller’s cage and hunt- 
ing down some 4,000 checks which 
had been scattered all over by the 
blast. He “proved to the penny” 
the very next day, but he did have 
a bit of trouble handling one $5,000 
check—the explosion had fused it 
irremovably to a jagged chunk of 
glass. 

Turnabout: Finding that many 
engineers had been lured to Cali- 
fornia by ads touting its year- 
round sunny weather, General 
Electric has been running help- 
wanted ads in California papers 
urging engineers to “come back 
East .. . where there are four sea- 
sons of the year . . . and a white 
Christmas!” 

Grown-Up? Dr. Karl Bernhardt, 
of Toronto University, reports that 
the mature adult “lives in the 
present, lives easily, makes deci- 
sions promptly, accepts the conse- 
quences of his decisions and 
actions, meets and deals with his 
daily problems without rationaliza- 
tion or escape. He has learned to 
manage and use his emotions, has a 
variety of interests and can enter- 
tain both himself and his friends. 
He has goals, purposes and ideals 
which lend meaning to his life.” 

Biting Shadow of Doubt: Says 
William Oncken, Jr.: “I cannot 
work for a boss who, on important 
policy matters, blows hot on Tues- 
day, lukewarm on Wednesday, 
sideways on Thursday and on Fri- 
day, wants to know why I’m not 
following the policy. This breeds 
ulcers which, it is said, are caused 
not by what you are eating but by 
what is eating you. There would be 
plenty eating me in those circum- 
stances. I wouldn’t be able to ‘case’ 
the Old Man. But I must be able 


to ‘case’ the Old 
Man in order 
to be able to 
plan ahead in 
my relationship 
with him.” 


The Wander- ss 
er: Max Hess, 
Jr., owner of 
the Pennsylvania department store 
of that name, does not have an 
office. He hangs his hat in the men’s 
department, picks up his mail and 
from then on, it’s anybody’s guess 
where he might be in the store. 


Lawrence Stessin 


Travelin’ Man: Chicago produc- 
tion worker Art Frey, who has 
held five jobs in the past ten years, 
explains his job-hopping this way: 
“I'm not too lazy or too independ- 
ent, but a job should give some 
satisfaction besides a pay check. 
If I were married and had three 
kids, I might feel differently. I 
don’t care too much for money, and 
I don’t have to marry the job. I 
can always look around.” 


No Choice: Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell reports that he re- 
cently had a ride in a cab whose 
driver, an expert and experienced 
machinist, took up hacking because, 
being over 50, he couldn’t get a job 
in industry. 


Extended Stay: According to a 
study recently published by the 
National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
the young girl who considers her 
stay in the working world just a 
brief interlude between school and 
marriage may well be fooling her- 
self. “Very often marriage and not 
the job is the interlude.” 


Hearing Aid: There will soon be 
a small pocket-size phone ampli- 
fier on the market, small enough to 
be carried around and attached to 
any telephone. Its manufacturer, 
Remler Company, a San Francisco 
electronics firm, says the gadget 
will amplify the sounds coming 
over the telephone three and a 
half times, making it useful in 
noisy locations. 


Left Hand No Dreamer: When 
Dixie Cup Company introduced a 
factory set-up in which one op- 
erator could handle several ma- 
chines at once, it found that it had 
to install as many left-handed 
machines as right-handed ones. 











FULL CIRCLE 


W hatever the merits of diver- 
sification, Pittston’s Joseph 
Routh is still pinning his big- 
gest hopes on the old stand- 
by—coal. 


VETERAN Coalman Joseph P. Routh 
(rhymes with south) gave up his own 
lucrative wholesale coal business in 
1939 to take over the $103.7-million 
Pittston Co.,* a coal and holding com- 
pany offshoot of the ill-fated Van 
Sweringen financial empire. Spawned 
just after the 1929 crash, by 1939 
Pittston was on its knees under the 
burden of Depression debts and a sick- 
ening slump in the demand for an- 
thracite. When Routh moved in, 
Pittston was mired in red ink, its 
common stack selling for as little as 
12\4ec a share. 

The tide began to turn in World 
War II, which offered a hungry mar- 
ket for Pittston’s coal. But one of the 
biggest lifts to Pittston’s fortunes 
came, almost unexpectedly, from U.S. 
Trucking Corp., a subsidiary original- 
ly tucked into the Pittston corporate 
family as a sort of afterthought. 

Routh made the most of his truck- 
ing subsidiary, gradually increased its 
activities to the point where they now 
include everything from moving Tif-' 
fany’s diamonds and carting Treasury 
bullion to installing GM’s Motorama 
in the Waldorf-Astoria every winter. 
It also does a thriving business haul- 
ing newsprint for Manhattan dailies. 
Recently Pittston’s trucking and other 
transportation operations 
43% of its net after taxes. 

Lost Ground. But coal, particularly 
anthracite, lost ground to rival fuels 
in the postwar period. So Routh 
worked quite as hard to bring non- 
coal revenue into Pittston’s till as he 
had once worked to pay his way 
through Cornell (in the class of °17). 
“Certain phases of our [coal] business 
were rapidly being lost to oil and nat- 
ural gas,” Routh recalled last month. 
“So in those territories where we 
couldn’t beat them, we decided to join 
them.” In 1951 Routh began building 
up a network to distribute petroleum 
products. Today in New York City 
alone his 16 barge- and deep-water 
terminals deliver half of all the city’s 
fuel oil. 

As for coal’s other big competitor, 
natural gas, it too will join Pittston’s 
profit column this year, contributing 
an estimated 60c a share. In 1948 


made up 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high. 
4014; low, 2454. Dividend (1955): $1 plus 5% 
stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $1.20 plus 5% 
stock. Ticker symbol: PCO. 
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Routh began drilling for gas in his 
Virginia coal fields, now has 63 pro- 
ducing wells with proven reserves of 
40 billion cubic feet. When his 16-mile 
pipeline from the wells to the Ken- 
tucky border is completed this spring, 
his first customer, Equitable Gas’s 
Kentucky-West Virginia subsidiary, 
will begin taking delivery of 12.5 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day (@26c per 
thousand cubic feet). 

Bullish on Bituminous. So far, how- 
ever, neither coal nor natural gas has 
been as profitable for Pittston as coal 
was in its best years. As recently as 
1954, petroleum products made up 
66% of Pittston’s gross revenues, but 
provided only 38% of its net profits. 
The reason is that Pittston merely 
distributes oil, which it must buy from 
other producers; in natural gas, it is a 
non-integrated producer of raw gas. 
Thus Routh is concentrating his best 
hopes on coal, where he is integrated 
from mine to delivery truck. “We 
are,” says Routh, “very bullish on 
bituminous coal.” 


One reason for this bullishness is 


the growing trend for energy-seeking | 


industries to move their plants to the 
coal fields, thus eliminating the heavy 
cost of transporting coal. Already 
Kaiser Aluminum, Olin Mathieson 
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and American Gas & Electric subsidi- | 
aries have either built, or are about to | 
build, plants hard by their prospective | 


coal sources. 
Last month, Pittston’s 
Routh jumped on the bandwagon. 


Joseph | 


He signed a contract to supply 40 


million tons of coal for powering 
a $55-million electric 
plant at Carbo, Va. planned by Amer- 


generating | 


ican Gas & Electric’s Appalachian | 
Electric Power subsidiary. Bolstering | 


Routh’s 
diction by American Gas & Electric’s 
Philip Sporn that—nuclear power or 
no—utilities alone will need 230% 


confidence in coal is the pre- | 


more coal in 1975 than they used in | 


1955. 


Two other factors in Routh’s “ 
outlook”: 


* Metallurgical coal is sharing the 


rosy 


boom in the steel industry, which uses | 


a ton of coal to make each ton of 
steel. Pittston has one of the world’s 
richest reserves of such coal. 

* Europe’s coal shortage has in- 
creased U.S. coal exports from 15.1 
million tons in 1954 to 34.7 million last 
year, an estimated 50 million this 
year. 

Last month, a combination of all 
these factors was already throwing a 
visibly rosy glow on Pittston’s balance 
sheet. Despite a two-month railway 
strike, which pinched Pittston’s big 
Clinchfield Coal subsidiary, Wall 
Streeters were guessing that Routh 
would soon report 1955 earnings at 
least double the $1.64 of 1954. 
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POWERS to overcome sickness! 
Means to escape poverty! Knowledge 
to bring happiness and peace of mind! 
Skill and genius to create a civiliza- 
tion which we still copy today! These 
are only some of the accomplish- 
ments of the ancient Egyptians. 


Above and beyond these physical 
achievements was the secret wisdom 
possessed by the Egyptian mystery 
schools. In these centers of learning 
men and women were taught the 
laws of life and how to master them. 
With this mastery they were able to 
shape their destinies as they wished 
them to be. It takes no greater mental 
effort to achieve results when youknow 
how. Successful living is the oldest 
art in the world. It consists of devel- 
oping initiative, foresight and the 
ability to combine experiences into 
new and workable ideas. 


These laws operate as unfailingly 
as the laws which govern the sun, 
moon and planets. They were dis- 
covered centuries ago by certain wise 
men of Egypt, and preserved down 
through the ages by the Rosicrucians. 


The Rosicrucians 
{AMORC}] 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A; 


Time has since crumbled Egypt's 
walls, but it couldn’t destroy this for- 
mula for the control of life. In your 
hands, this knowledge could alter 
the entire course of your affairs. 


The Rosicrucians offer to you—if 
you have the courage to break away 
from limited forms of thinking — 
these same simply expressed truths 
of life which have led thousands to 
a joyous method of better living. 


Let This FREE Book Help You 


Learn how you may share the pri- 
vate instructions of The Rosicrucians, 
a non-profit fraternity of men and 
women whose influence extends into 
every land. Let this be the turning 
point in your life! For your copy of 
“The Mastery of Life” use the coupon 
below or write to Scribe §.H.Y. 


! Scribe $.H.Y. 
| The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
: San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me, without obligation, my copy ' 
‘ of "The Mastery of Life’ which explains how ' 
: I may receive and use your intelligent and age- | 
: old method for attaining mastership of life. 


icccremanvetneies 








MOVIES 


OVER THE 
RAINBOW 


With its movie grandeur fad- 
ing, Technicolor, Inc. is look- 
ing around in allied fields. 


Hottywoon’s Technicolor, Inc.,* which 
found itself over a barrel last year 
bucking all kinds of competition from 
rival color processes, has apparently 
begun to look for its pot of gold some- 
where over the rainbow. 

For the old master tinter, capable 
of processing 600 million feet of prints 
a year, 1955 had been far from color- 
ful—financially. - As revealed by 
Founder-President Dr. Herbert Thom- 
as Kalmus last month, Technicolor’s 
net in 1955 had faded from $2.3 mil- 
lion ($1.18 a share) the year before 
to $2 million and $1.03 a share. 

Contributing to the black & blue 
marks on Technicolor’s books was the 
pushing and shoving of competitive 
color techniques throughout the year 
plus a drop of some 30% in print or- 
ders. During the first nine months, 
Technicolor’s net income was actually 
running 25% ahead of 1954’s pace. But 
in October, Technicolor had to lay off 
400 of its 1,600 Hollywood plant 
working force. Partial reason: many 
moviemakers, worried about box-of- 
fice conditions, had held up release of 
new films, thus postponed ordering 
color prints. 

Hot Irons. To all this was added the 
Cassandra-like voice of Technicolor 
King Kalmus, who frankly “doubted 
very much whether during the first 
part of 1956 the earnings would in- 
crease to their 1954 level or better.” 
But, he added, “Technicolor has so 
many irons in the fire .. . that I cannot 
be other than optimistic for improve- 
ment later this year and for the long- 
range future.” 

Among the irons: (1) a new Tech- 
nicolor process which the company 
claims is more color-faithful than its 
predecessor, more suitable for wide- 
screen CinemaScope; (2) a newly- 
formed graphic arts division set up 
last month, with which Technicolo: 
hopes to make a colorful splash in the 
lithography field; (3) a new side line 
of processing amateur Eastman Koda- 
chrome film, a field recently opened 
to outsiders as a result of a Depart- 
ment of Justice suit against Eastman 
Kodak. 

Moviewise Wall Streeters are in- 
clined to doubt that any of these irons 
will stamp their brand on Technicol- 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1955-56): high, 163g; low, 1134. Divi- 
dend (1955): $1. Indicated 1956 payout: $1 
Ticker symbol: TK. 
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or’s earnings this year, but Dr. Kal- 
mus is as optimistic as a Hollywood 
fan magazine about their ultimate 
contribution to Technicolor’s box of- 
fice. Even 20 years ago, when critics 
wondered how he could “cling so te- 
naciously” to the idea that a color film 
process could be perfected, scholarly, 
ex-professor Kalmus’ answer then 
was: “It was marvelously interesting; 
it was great fun. But there was some- 
thing else, too. There was always 
something just ahead, a plan for to- 
morrow, something exciting to be fin- 
ished .. .” Stockholders, wondering 
nervously about the safety of their $1 
annual dividend of nine years stand- 
ing, could only hope Technicolor was 
not this time grasping at straws. 


TECHNICOLOR’S KALMUS: 
from rose tints to black and blue 


SHIPPING 


SHIP-SHAPE GRACE 


With help from the U.S. Mar- 

itime Comm., W. R. Grace 

& Co. is prepared to spend 

more than a quarter of a 

billion dollars for new, U.S.- 
built ships. 


TALL, angular Lewis Abbot Lapham 
steamed into Washington last month, 
hove to in the Maritime Board’s offices 
and emerged one hour later wreathed 
in smiles. His Grace Line, subsidiary 
of hemisphere-spanning W. R. Grace 
& Co.* (shipping, chemicals, banks, 
trade), had just helped launch Amer- 
ican shipping on the biggest re- 
placement program in its history. 
Most shipbuilders felt that the pro- 
gram was coming none too soon. The 
U.S.’s merchant fleet, much of it built 
during World War II, was fast reach- 
ing obsolescence in one lump. 

Big Money. With help from the 
Maritime Commission, Grace plans to 
spend an eventual $286 million to 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
5514; low, 415g. Dividend (1955) : $2. Indicated 
1956 payout: $2. Ticker symbol: GRA 


build 26 ships as the company’s share 
of a government-sponsored $3 billion, 
subsidy program to rehabilitate U.S. 
shipping and_ shipbuilding. For its 
share, the Maritime Commission will 
contribute an initial $9.5 million to- 
ward the cost of two Grace passenger- 
cargo liners with special defense fea- 
tures, each costing $22.5 million. 

Said Grace Line President Lapham 
later: “It was a helluva big bet. If 
we took it, and it turns out we 
shouldn’t have, someone should shoot 
us. But suppose we should have and 
didn’t. You can get shot for that too.” 

But whatever second thoughts 
Skipper Lapham had, U.S. shipbuild- 
ers showed nothing but pleasure at 
the news. For Newport News Ship- 
building & Drydock Co. it meant a fat 
new contract. For the nation’s order- 
starved shipyards, already starting on 
their best year since 1946, it was a 
token of even better things to come 


POWER 


DARK HORSE 


The sun, not the atom, some 
say, is the most promising 
energy source of the future. 


Incentious General Electric techni- 
cians turned out the world’s first sun- 
powered pocket radio last month. 
Given perpetual daylight, the set 
would run well nigh forever. But it 
is no slouch at night either. After 
two hours exposure to sunlight, it can 
operate for 500 hours in total dark- 
ness. Yet GE has no intention of put- 
ting the gadget on the market: sola: 
batteries, which power the set, are 
still far too expensive. Even in large 
lots, they cost $10 per cell. 
However, Hoffman Electronics, Inc., 
which makes the sun batteries, ex- 
pects to move into commercial output 
this year. Planned applications: 
mechanical toys, photo-electric cells, 
traffic lights. Bell Laboratories, which 
originally developed the batteries, led 
the parade last fall by operating eight 
telephones by sun power alone. 
Once-Over. Solar power is still a 
very dark horse as a future powe! 
source, as yet is barely out of the toy 
stage. Yet some proponents insist that 
it may prove to be a far more signifi- 
cant development than atomic power. 
Advantages: a cheap, unlimited fuel 
supply. Disadvantage: high cost. 
The solar battery may soon get out 
of the toy stage. Among companies 
currently giving it the once-over: 
American Gas & Electric (for heat 
pumps), Arizona Public Service (for 
steam generators), du Pont (for 
thermo-electric generators). 
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The FORBES index 





Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? 
(BLS Rodiieiell \ 5 





ploy ) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
Are people spending or saving? 
(FRB deportment store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 — 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 
Nov. Dec. 
129.0 130.0 
111.7 113.3 
100.8 101.8 
109.9 111.9 
144.7 150.0 


Production 131.0 
109.4 
100.8 
114.2 


149.4 


Employment 
Hours 

Sales .. 
Bank Debits 


100) 
Jan. (55) 


Feb. Mar. 
133.0 135.0 
110.9 111.6 
101.3 102.0 
108.4 109.3 
150.0 150.0 


April 

136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


June 
139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
140.0 141.0 143.0 144.0 
113.8 114.0 114.3 114.7 
102.3 102.8 103.0 103.3 
115.4 115.4 116.6 117.6 
150.0 150.0 159.3 165.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Emancipation Proclamation 


THIS may be a good time to close the 
door—perhaps permanently—on a few 
ghosts which have been troubling the 
timid. 

(1) The business readjustment so 
widely anticipated for the second half 
of the year probably is taking place 
now—not later., Significantly, the im- 
pact on the nation’s overall economic 
health is slight rather than trouble- 
some. The reason? We are not in a 
“boom or bust” era. The “big” cycli- 
cal changes are at least temporarily 
passé. 

(2) The forecasts of a 12°-15% 
decline in automobile production have 
been so widely accepted that they 
have lost their market sting. Con- 
versely, however, little recognition 
has been given to possible compensa- 
tions, such as the fact that inflation- 
ary pressures are thereby being eased. 
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Moreover, one 

company after an- 

other reports that 

the pressures of 

supplying an 8 

million car year 

resulted in less ef- 

ficient production 

—overtime, pre- 

mium-priced steel, and other prac- 
tices—which will not burden costs in 
1956. 

(3) The pessimists may take a dim 
view of the Administration’s attempts 
to ease housing credit. This on the 
theory that the demand side of the 
equation is equally important, and 
that our most pressing housing needs 
already have been satisfied. But the 
same negative argument has been of- 
fered before, has not been an effec- 
tive deterrent to a building boom and 


overlooks two off-setting considera- 
tions: (a) more expensive houses are 
being built, and the greater the 
amount of square feet, the more lum- 
ber, cement, bricks, etc. will be re- 
quired. (b) our steadily rising stand- 
ard of living and increased family size 
will bring repair and modernization 
expenditures to a new peak in 1956 
Such expenditures represent 75c to 
80c of each $1 spent on new construc- 
tion. (c) Even if residential building 
activity, as such, declines, history 
teaches an important lesson: the resi- 
dential building boom ended in 1926, 
but the economy as a whole was quite 
prosperous for several there- 
after. 

(4) No question about it, the market 
~as measured by the Dow Industrial 
and Railroad Averages—has made no 
net progress since last spring. Matter 
of fact, considerable overhead re- 
sistance is indicated by the January 
fall from the “shelf” formed between 
the 480-490 in the Dow Industrial 
Average. But two common sense con- 
siderations cannot be overlooked: (a) 


years 


4) 





the final end to this new and different 
market era will not be obvious for all 
to see. (b) nor will it be determined 
with a slide rule or calipers. Mean- 
while, cash undoubtedly has been ac- 
cumulating in the past 30 days, for 
the uncertainties, the unknowns, have 


been apparent to everyone. 
Ninety-four years ago Lincoln’s 
“Emancipation Proclamation” freed 
the slaves. February is therefore a 
good time to examine the factors 
which might “free” the market of its 
doubts and fears. On broad view, the 
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Consider The Airline Stocks Now 


HE leading airline stocks are down about 25% in price. At this level they are 
again fairly priced (although not underpriced). But there are ructions inside 
the industry. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, in an effort to build up the equity of the smaller 
competitors, has been assigning them routes between the big cities that formerly 
were reserved for the Big Fellows only. Implicit in these decisions is the desire 
to help the small companies borrow to meet the heavy equipment expenditures 
required by the growth of air travel and, perhaps even more important, the tech- 
nological developments in jet and turboprop engines. 


The Value Line’s industry analysis observes that it is one thing for the CAB 
to issue a hunting license to a secondary airline and quite another for that airline 
to bring back a slice of the “Big Four” traffic (which in 1955 comprised almost 
75% of the industry total)! Still, the adventurer in risk stocks, will be interested 
to note that two of the small airline stocks are revealed by the objective Value 
Line Ratings to be down to a most interesting long-term buying level. 


Every investor should see the new 64-page edition of The Value Line Investment 
Survey which analyzes current and long-term trends in the aviation industries— 
both air transportation and aircraft manufacture. It also gives a full-page Rating 
& Report on each company and an objective current appraisal of each stock as (I) 
Especially Underpriced, (Il) Underpriced, (III) Fairly Priced, (IV) Fully Priced, 
or (V) Overpriced. Advance estimates of earnings, dividends and normal prices 
for 1956 and for the 1958-60 period are included. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive, at no extra charge under this Special 
Introductory Offer, this 64-page issue covering Aircraft, Airline, Automobile, 
Truck and Agricultural Equipment stocks. In addition, you will receive in the 
next four weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to 
guide you to safer and more profitable investing. Your bonus issue analyzes 
43 stocks, including: 


North Amer. Aviation 
Pan American Airways 
Studebaker-Packard 
Trans World Airlines 
Minneapolis-Moline 
and 20 others 


United Aircraft 
Fairchild Engine 
American Airlines 
Gen’l. Dynamics 
Int'l. Harvester 
Allis-Chalmers 


Boeing 
Douglas 
Lockheed 


General Motors 
Eastern Air Lines 
Curtiss-Wright 
Martin (Glenn L.) Grumman 
Republic Aviation Chrysler 
United Air Lines Deere 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 


Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) *New subscribers only. 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 14,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-55 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥Y. 





change could come from within as 
well as without. This because our new 
era markets have an internal resili- 
ency, a buoyancy, never before pos- 
sessed. Moreover, it is axiomatic that 
a popularly-held uncertainty usually 
losses price significance by the time 
it becomes an established fact. It al- 
ways takes a surprise to make a new 
price trend. 

These observations, of course, raise 
the $64,000 question: What impact will 
President Eisenhower’s decision, as 
to his candidacy, have in the market 
place? Three generalizations appear 
justified. (1) Those who are fearful 
of a change in Administration have 
had ample opportunity to adjust their 
portfolios and establish cash reserves. 
(2) Hence, the shock of a decision not 
to run should be relatively small and 
short-lived. (3) By clearing the air, 
it might even focus attention on the 
underlying realities—which are good. 
Thus, whatever action the President 
takes could have a net constructive 
price influence. 

Furthermore, the heretofore laggard 
rail group could lead the market “out 
of the wilderness.” Fact that Decem- 
ber-January and February earnings 
will be below like year-earlier levels, 
due to higher wage costs, is no sur- 
prise to the speculative fraternity. 
Probability that the I.C.C. wil! expe- 
dite its action on the pending freight 
rate increase—scheduled to be effec- 
tive February 25th—could, however, 
revive speculating spirits. For one 
thing, even if it is assumed that the 
freight rate increase only goes into ef- 
fect April 1st, railroad earnings this 
year still should moderately exceed 
the 1955 level and reach an alltime 
peak. But, if the increase is effective 
at an earlier date, and the concessions 
are less than expected, the earnings 
gain could be cuite stimulating. More- 
over, the unexpected “Santa Fe” 
steck split-up, the recent “Nickel 
Plate” and Southern Railway splits 
in effect are testimony to railroad 
managements’ optimism regarding 
the 1956 outlook. The railroad in- 
dustry has strengthened its working 
capital position, its cost controls have 
been improved, and the decline has 
uncovered a number of interesting 
opportunities. 

In somewhat similar vein, the year- 
end statements emanating from the 
steel industry in effect are providing 
an excellent Market Letter. In partic- 
ular, the forthright comments made 
by Chairman Eugene Grace of Beth- 
lehem Steel should go far to dispel 
uneasiness regarding this key group. 
Specifically, Mr. Grace observed that: 
(1) “What little the auto producers 
have cut back on their steel needs, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE 
IN OUR GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 


coveries, 


Safety Rules" 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow," 
the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
sent free to his personal clients with his 

for Investors and Traders. 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few 
tions destroy the gains of 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending should 
double current low prices many times 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink 

Recently we again recommended a spe 
cial growth situation below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
attractive dividend on current price. 
Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through ten and its advance has hardly 
started. We are about to recommend an 


poor sele ( 


Funds 


years. 


went 


selling 


called 





ating fundamental psychological factors 
found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. 
He knows next to nothing about the safety in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural stagnation. He does not know how few are impulsed 


other startling discovery “sleeping” below 
two dollars. A complete analysis of this 
opportunity will be sent only to yearly clients. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says ...’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


good 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, N. Y. 


(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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BEST °5 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By a Barron's Subscriber 


One of the most profitable erty of my in- 
vesting experience cost me only $5. For this 
small sum I began to acquire an asset that 
has brought me untold benefits. 

I mean the knowledge of investment values 
I've reed by subscribing to Barron’s Na- 
tiona Business and Financial Weekly. 

This has hel me do a better job of 
separating good investments from bad invest- 
ments. I have built my capital and increased 
my investment income. I have gained greater 
peace of mind financially. 

This story exemplifies how Barron's serves 
its readers. There is no other business or in- 
vestment publication like it. It is written for 
the man who makes up his own mind about 
his own money. It is the only weekly affiliated 
with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow 
Jones’ vast, specialized information in serv- 
ing you. 

n Barron’s you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week ... on the 
condition and prospects (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual corporations—and on in- 
dustrial and market trends. 

Barron's subscription price is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
This trial subscription for $5 will bring you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events . . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. 
Just tear out this ad and send it today with 
your check for $5: or tell us to bill you. 
Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury Street, er 
ton 15, Mass. 





GRAIN 


TRADING 


pa Nay <9 trade advices twice each 

ecial buy-sell bulletins. 
Get = re: Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
including 4 Issues 


See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 


333 N. Michigan, Rm. 528 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





Do YOU Like— 


Fast-Moving Canadians? 


Follow uninformed opinion here and you 

will lose heavily! In 1955 on our Ca- 

nadian Selections we closed out 94 POINTS 

PROFIT and 11/2 POINTS LOSS. Our present 

list is in TIP-TOP shape. 

Specie! Offer—ONLY $4—New Readers 

1. Canadian Stocks to Buy A 

2. Our Current Bulletin as Bonus 

3. Your cow CO ta of a hard- hittin “book 
A FORTUNE out OF 


WALL sTaaer™ “Sy J. A. Lempenau 
Please return this ad 


THE E INCOME BUILDER 
IVER EDGE 


© NEW JERSEY 











| be satisfactory. 


| ticularly Broad Street 
| Philadelphia; California 
| Angeles; U. S. Trust Co. of N.Y.; 
| and Philadelphia National Bank. 


| New Jersey 
| extremely 

serving a growing area. The custom- 
| ers, employees and stockholders are 














INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Bank Stocks for the Long-Pull Investor 


From time to time, I have recom- 
| mended a number 
| They have done very well in the ris- 

ing markets of recent years. 


of bank stocks. 


In view of the strong probability 
that money rates will average higher 
in 1956 than in the previous year, 
earnings for the bank stocks should 
Some of them still 
appear attractive, in my opinion, par- 
Trust Co., 
Bank—Los 


I give below a list of bank stocks 


| which I think are good for long-pull 
| investors 


Some years ago, I recommended 


| the stock of the Atlantic City Electric 

| Co. around 17. 
dividend of 5% 

| a 3-for-2 split 

| 1955. The name of this company is 

| really a misnomer. 


Since then, a stock 
was paid in 1954, and 
made in October, 


It would be more 
apropos if the name were Southern 
Electric Co. This is an 
well-managed company, 


all treated well. The present price is 
around 28, where the yield is 4.2 per 
cent on its $1.20 dividend. I think this 
is an excellent stock to own and to 
make additional purchases on set- 
backs. Incidentally, the company’s in- 
formative annual report is one of the 


| Bank of New York. 


Bankers Trust 
Chase Manhattan.... 


| Chemical Corn Exchange 


Empire Trust 

First National City 
Franklin National Bank 
Guaranty Trust 
Hanover Bank, N. Y. 
Irving Trust 
Manufacturers Trust . 
Morgan, J. P 

New York Trust 

U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y. 


best issued by any 
utility company. 
I wish to call at- 
tention again to 
Pure Oil, which is 
an interesting situ- 
ation from the 
point of view of 
providing the investor with a vehicle 
whereby representation in vast gas 
reserves can be obtained at no cost. 
The company has an estimated 3.7 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas re- 
serves. If the net current assets 
were added to the crude oil reserves 
of the company (calculated at 80c a 
barrel), and this figure were de- 
ducted from the market value of the 
company’s capitalization, there would 
remain no value attributed to the 
natural gas reserves of the company. 
In other words, the investor is buy- 
ing an oil company and paying for an 
oil company only. Thus Pure is rela- 
tively cheaper than any other com- 
pany owning natural gas reserves. 
For its size, the company is one of 
the most active in the interesting off- 
shore exploration, where a substantial 
amount of its estimated gas reserves 
are located and where the company 
is concentrating its exploration and 
development effort. Pure is selling at 
only 9.5 times estimated 1955 earnings 
of $4 per share, and yields 3.89% from 
its $1.60 annual dividend. (42.) 


YORK 


Recent 


Indicated 
Price Dividend 
247 $10.00 (a) 
61% 2.60 
50" 2.20 
455% 2.00 


Deposits 
12-31-55 
$ 511,630,000 
2,494,000,000 
6,789,000,000 
2,896,000,000 
3.00 165,000,000 
2.60 6,308,000,000 
ad 391,000,000 
3.70 2,714,000,000 
1.95 (a) 1,754,000,000 
1.30 1,558,000,000 
1.60 (a) 2,956,000,000 
10.00 878,000,000 
3.25 (a) 772,000,000 
3.20 (a) 154,000,000 


63% 


OUTSIDE NEW YORK 


Mellon Nat. Bank & Tr. Co., Pittsburgh 
First National Bank Boston 
Continental Ill. Chicago 
First National Chicago 
Harris Trust Chicago 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A 
Security Fiest Mat. Bk. (L.A.)........ccceee 
California Bank—Los Angeles 
First Nat. St. Louis 
Wachovia Bank & Trust, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Philadelphia Nat. Bank 
Broad Street Trust—Phila 
Tradesmens Bank & Trust—Phila 
The First Penna. Bank & Trust—Phila 
(a)Equivalent on new stock. 
(*)3.9% stock dividend. 


112% 3.40 

61% 2.70 

109% 4.00 

311 8.00 

12.00 

40% 1.60 
57 1.47 (a) 

52 1.80 

2.60 

57 1.00 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


1,673,000,000 
1,613,000,000 
2,473,000,000 
2,717,000,000 
708,000,000 
8,802,000,000 
1,976,000,000 
632,000,000 
623,500,000 
406,000,000 
910,000,000 
105,000,000 
272,769,000 
983,000,000 
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READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Sir: 
regarding brokers’ commissions certain- 
ly proves a point. However, if these 
teachers themselves have had expe- 
rience with a broker, the amount of 
money involved in their transaction was 
probably so small that the minimum 


commission charged them was about | 
600% above the 1% you mention as be- | 


ing the customary commission. . . . 


—LAwRENCE F. TULEEN | 


J. Sterling Morton 


High School and | 


Junior College 
Cicero, Iil. 


Omissions 


Sm: Your January Ist issue contained | 


ratings of the management of 15 differ- 


ent types of American business. Since | 


the paper industry is the fifth largest 
in the United States, I had hoped that 


this would be one of the industries in- | 


cluded in your studies. 
—H. J. Buncke 
Rumford, Me. 


Sir: What rather surprised me was the 
omission of the paper and tobacco in- 
dustries. ... 

—Francis S. CONOVER 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Sm: I am at a loss to understand the 
absence of building products producers. 
The background of the economy rests 
upon the stability of construction and its 
many, many tangents. 

—A. S. SAPHIER 
President, 
General Bronze Corp. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

In order to concentrate the fire in its 

January 1 reports, Forses follows the 


practice of scheduling articles on most | 


industries in alternate years. Paper, to- 
bacco and some aspect of the building 
industry will be included in next year’s 
survey.—Eb. 


What Price Incentive? 

Sir: I have just read Mr. Stessin’s 
article relative to incentive systems of 
pay (February 1) and am moved to say 
that I think it is the most accurate and 
sensible summary of the operation and 
effect of piece-work and bonus rates I 
have seen. Why others do not see through 
the subject the way he does, instead of 
writing lengthy psychological disserta- 
tions about it, I do not know. In one 
plant for which I am counsel we have 
incentive systems in certain departments 
and get more production for higher com- 
pensation. But the reason for this is that 
there is an informal off-the-record un- 
derstanding with the union and the em- 
ployees . . . as to approximately what 
the “increased” rate of production .. . 
shall be for the incentive earnings they 
receive. 

—Harotp A. SLEEPER 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Your report of teachers’ opinions | 





Why 
| 








Blindfold Yourself 
Against the Facts? 


To an investor who wishes to develop a balanced portfolio, ultra-conservatism 
often doesn’t pay off. By investing only in the so-called “blue chips” of today, 
you may be missing the “blue chips” of tomorrow. 


Here’s a diversified firm with outstanding growth. They have plants in the 
U. S. and Canada and there is a ready market for their products. Chances are 
you've already heard of some of these which have made Micro-Moisture Con- 
trols grow so quickly. 


Weather Guard: The automatic convertible top and window closing de- 
vice in production for the automotive industry. 


Mellofoam: A new synthetic foam material, developed in West Ger- 
many, for use in consumer and industrial products. 


Weather Zone: The first portable room air cooler. 


Micro Scotch Heater: A new product to reclaim waste heat now ex- 
pelled out chimney. 


A fine speculative buy at about $1.25 a share. 


For more information on Micro-Moisture Controls, Inc., send in the cou- 
pon below. 


MeGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 
70 Wall Street, N. Y. 5, N. Y. @ WH 4-0175 


Please send me information on Micro-Moisture Controls, Inc. 
Name __ 
Address __ 
City 
Telephone: _ 














Profits Through Knowledge 


AN UNUSUALLY FRANK APPRAISAL OF 





COPPER e LITHIUM 
CANADIAN i URANIUM e GOLD 


Can important profits be made in the above-mentioned metals? Do you know which 
Mines and Areas offer the greatest opportunities for Growth and Trading Profits? 
In view of the latest developments, what are the long and short term prospects 
for Canadian Uranium stocks? 

We are currently distributing, free on request, copies of PROFITS THROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE—A GUIDE TO CANADIAN MINING INVESTMENT. These 
revealing reviews ‘frankly analyze the earnings potential of selected Canadian metal 


stocks ... arm you with INFORMATION IN PLACE OF INSPIRATION IN 
YOUR SELECTION OF CANADIAN SECURITIES. 


Write for your free copies today! 


LEONARD GERARD INVESTMENTS INC. 
1231 ST. CATHERINE ST. W., MONTREAL 25, QUE. 


Registered as broker-dealer and Exchange 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 


with Securities 


Full information on any Canadian security free on 
o 


Orders promptly executed on all Canadian Exchanges. 


request. 


Dept. FM3-2-15 
LEONARD GERARD INVESTMENTS INC. 
1231 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 25, Que. 


Please send me without charge or obligation copies of PROFITS THROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE—A GUIDE TO CANADIAN MINING INVESTMENT and 


any other publications or r ions on C securities. 


Mail 
Convenient 





Coupon Now! 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 

















Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If You Are Interested In Making Each $1 
Do The Work of $100 or $1,000 In A 
Rising Market — Then You Should Be 
Interested in Common Stock WARRANTS 
What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely invested 
in warrants during a bull market may 
bring capital appreciation as much as 
1000% or more over the same dollar 
invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensational 
gains; $100 investments in some cases 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a 
few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day’s market and how should they be 
bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

should not miss the most widely-praised and 

only full-length study of its d—''THE 

SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 50 warrants 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 


- M. MM. Dept 
F-53, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. ° 
free descriptive folder. 


Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 

















independent judgment in helping to select | 


the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-24. 
MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @© New York 5, N. Y. 








| values. 





For Those Who Make 


Their Own Decisions 


We factually measure the effect of 


WG 5 SHG 
LNW 


orces controlling trends? 


Send $1 for latest Report F-27 coverin, 
present situation or $5 for month’s t 
on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


Available to new inquirers only. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 
Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 














AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
COMPARY INC. 


WO RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6, m. ¥. 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
The Board of Di of the C y, 


at a meeting held this day, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 20 cents per share on 
the Common Stock for payment March 9, 
1956, to the stockholders of record Feb- 
tuary 10, 1956. 





H. W. BALGOOYEN, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary 
January 27, 1956 








MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


A Good Atmosphere in Which to Study Values 


Tuts is a market in which buyers and 
sellers are paying more attention to 


| fundamental values and relying less 
| on tips and mass psychology. For this 


reason, it is a good time to study 
A two-sided market is less 
emotional, and less likely to do foolish 


| things in either direction. 


At this time of year annual reports 
provide an opportunity to reappraise 


| situations on the basis of fresh and 
| up-to-date information. The 1956 pat- 


terns in the business situation are 
beginning to open up, and business 
conditions may be related to the facts 
about each corporation. There is little 
temptation to be over-optimistic, or 
over-pessimistic. The atmosphere is 
such as to enable investors to use 
their heads rather than to be gov- 
erned by either panic or wishful 
thinking. 

Such a market is “less interesting” 


| to the impatient speculator or trader, 


but it usually is one in which fewer 
mistakes are made. 

To some extent, common stock in- 
vestors in recent years have been 
“spoiled” by too much price success. 
They have forgotten that it is normal 
to have losses here and there as well 
as profits. Where losses exist, it is a 
good idea to give the stock more than 
a cursory look. Perhaps it would pay 


| to switch it rather than be stubborn. 
| In my own affairs, I always find it 


much easier to take a loss than to 
accrue a taxable profit—and I often 
have found loss-taking more estate- 
creating, in the long run, than profit- 
taking. 

The biggest factor in common stock 
investing, I think, is peace of mind. 
The nervous and always-trading type 
of investor usually does much worse 
than the complacent man who buys 
values and pays little attention to 
day-by-day price changes. A stock 
that worries you often is a good issue 
to remove from your list. Wealth 
should give one a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, not worries. If an investment 
makes you worry, you had better get 
rid of it. 

I find that small investors worry 
much more than those who are in po- 
sition to diversify. I find that the 
stocks I have held longest worry me 
less than new acquisitions. I find that 
I always do better when I buy some- 
thing I “discover” myself through 
study and research than when I act on 
some “hot” tip. At least, I try to re- 
late a “hot” tip to some logic con- 
nected with value rather than price. 


After all, price 

means very little. 

It may be defined 

as the result of an 

accidental and en- 

tirely temporary 

meeting of supply 

and demand. If 

either supply or demand is “out of 
whack,” price is not a good measure 
of value. Actually, when a speculato: 
buys or sells a stock, he is wagering 
(or assuming) that the price eithe: 
is too high in relation to values o1 
too low. He is assuming that the price 
of the stock is “wrong.” Try to buy 
or sell “wrong” prices. 

Outboard Marine (42) has been 
mentioned in this column from time 
to time as a “leisure time” issue. Peo- 
ple have more time and more money 
to spend on vacations. Most people 
like the water and a boat. There have 
been important technological devel- 
opments in outboards. In the quarte: 
ended December 31st, usually not the 
best quarter of the year, Outboard 
Marine earned 90c a share against 39c 
a share a year ago. I still regard the 
company’s shares as a good growth 
issue. 

Anderson-Prichard Oil (6142), which 
paid $2 a share last year, apparently 
earned between $5.75 and $6 a share 
Current profits probably are at a 
higher rate. The values in this prop- 
erty easily may be attractive to a 
larger company. In that event, the 
“sell-out” or “merger” price probably 
will be higher than the present mar- 
ket. Some careful students of oil val- 
ues are figuring that the stock could 
be worth between 90 and 100. At any 
rate, it is not high based on earnings 
and independent prospects. 


Magma Copper (11342) is intrigu- 
ing in view of the outlook for a sharp 
increase in per share earnings when 
the new San Manuel property gets 
into production later this year. Earn- 
ings from the old Magma property 
(without any help from the larger 
and lower cost San Manuel mine) in 
1955 were apparently about $6 a 
share. By the third quarter San 
Manuel is expected to be producing 
copper at the annual rate of 140 mil- 
lion pounds. The company has been 
assisted in financing the over $70-mil- 
lion cost of this new property through 
an RFC loan and is guaranteed a price 
of at least 24c a pound for a period of 
time. It has arranged for very liberal 
accelerated amortization, which means 
that the “cash flow” will be high. As- 
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suming present prices for copper, 
some analysts figure that Magma can 
earn at the annual rate of $20 to $25 


a share. Unquestionably any copper | 


stock involves a degree of risk if 


bought when the metal is selling at | 
42c a pound, but the risk here may | 
be smaller than it looks. Dividends | 


probably will be small until debt is 
substantially reduced. 

In this column in the December 
15th issue, United Shoe Machinery, 
then 53, was mentioned. The stock is 
selling at 57 as this is written. The 
report for the November 30th quarter 
shows earnings of $2.76 a _ share 
against 52c a share for the same pe- 
riod last year. No doubt part of this 
profit, and part of the good profits to 
be expected in quarters immediately 
ahead, should be regarded as non- 
recurrent and incident to the business 
adjustments necessitated by the anti- 
trust suit settlement. The general im- 
pression is that the big shoe com- 
panies will gain and the small shoe 
companies will lose as a result of their 
changed arrangements with United 
Shoe Machinery. As _ previously 
stated, I think this stock is an inter- 
esting holding; but I would not want 
the reader to assume that United 
Shoe Machinery in the new dispensa- 
tion will have a recurrent earning 
power of anything like as much as 
$9 to $11 a share. My guess is that 
$6 a share, or something around that 
figure, would be more realistic. 

There is talk of a higher dividend 
on Chesapeake & Ohio later this year. 

. . Some seem to think that Louis- 


ville & Nashville will follow the ex- | 


ample of Southern Railway, Nickel 


Plate, Union Pacific, Rock Island and | 


Atchison and split. The road earned 


$10.53 a share last year in spite of | 
the fact that it operated only about 
10 months, due to a _ two-month | 
strike. There are many new traffic- | 


producing plants on its line, the bene- 
fits of full dieselization are not yet 
fully reflected, and the coal business 
is excellent. 
chemical stocks think that Dow 


Chemical (58%) may be somewhat | 


more attractive than others in this 
group because of new things now 


coming into production. The mag- | 
nesium division looks better than it | 


has for some years. . . . Growth stocks 


which are attracting institutional in- | 
terest include Clark Equipment, Inter- | 


national Business Machines, Thomp- 
son Products, Eagle-Picher (which 
earned over $5 a share last year), 
Aluminum Company and Aluminium, 
Ltd. . . . Magnavox has been working 
with Eastman Kodak on a new “Mini- 
card” data handling system which 
would appear to have great promise. 
Without this new thing, Magnavox 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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Babson’s Advises Switches 
to Undervalued Stocks 


Lists High Risks and Good Buys 


Get Babson’s timely Special Report Today! The recent market 
break makes this Report especially valuable at this time. It will 
give you the opportunity to grasp available profits and avoid future 
losses. This Special Report includes such valuable information as: 


¢ 6 Stocks for INCOME 

¢ 6 Stocks for CAPITAL GAIN 
* 6 Stocks for GROWTH 

¢ 2 Low-Priced BARGAINS 

¢ 50 Stocks to SWITCH 

# $20,000 Sample Portfolio 


¢ Confidential Babson Bulletin 
— discussing Candidates for 
Dividend Increases. 


Experienced Advice 
This Special Report is based 
on Babson’s continuing research 
and 50-year experience which 
have guarded investors’ incomes 
and capital through 5 Booms, 5 


Panics, 10 Administrations and 
2 World Wars. So, this Report 
is worth many times the $1.00 
charge for printing and mailing. 


Bonus for Promptness 


Why risk losing gains and 
missing profits? Order our Spe- 
cial Report now! If you reply at 
once, you also get, without extra 
cost, a discussion of AN ES- 
TABLISHED COMPANY 
WHOSE STOCK IS VERY 
REASONABLY PRICED AND 
WHICH HAS NEW GROWTH 
POTENTIAL, 


Send $1 with this ad today. 
Write: 





Students of the | 





BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. F-48, Wellestey Hills 82, Mass. 





You'll receive via air mail: 


5 Full Weeks of 


Investors Research Service! 


Authoritative 6-page service which includes weekly technical 
ratings on 477 Stocks and 45 Industry groups—-PLUS our new 
Stock Selection Analysis and Industry Group Review (our 
finest new research development!) 


“A Positive Investment Program’’——which reveals 4 common 
EXTRA: mistakes of investors. “Profits Through Research,"’ 16-page 
booklet analyzing stock selection methods by Fundamental and 
Technical methods which shows effect of PROPER TIMING! 


Clip $1 (or Check) to this Ad and Mail Today 
To—INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


(Report F-3) 
NAME 


PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 


_City 


Yui- Cantinental 


Corporatio n 


A Diversified Closed-End Investment Company 





ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1955 
Twenty-Sixth Year 
Available On Request 
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INVESTOR’S 
HANDBOOK 


Answers 
Many 


THE KNOW-HOW 


MAKING MONEY 





Questions 


“THE KNOW-HOW OF MAKING 
MONEY IN SECURITIES” 
How Can You Spot 

Growth Situations? 
What are Guide-Posts 
in Selecting Stocks? 
What Should You Look For 
First in Income Account? 
Which Groups Comprise 
Resci Cycle s 





ks? 





What’s Important in 
Investment Timing? 
What Should You Look for 

First in Balance Sheet? 


STOCKS WITH 
FIRST CLAIM ON PROFITS 


Do you recognize certain definite ad- 
i shares in DEBT-FREE 

on Roy with only one class of stock, — 
EARNINGS, 4 taxes, accruing 

EF NERS, for dividends 

Then you'll want 

FINANCIAL WORLD’S new study of ‘114 

STOCKS WITH FIRST CLAIM ON PROF- 

1, apy. rated “‘B’’or better by FINANCIAL 

'ORLD ae rey ——— 76 rated 

bh 38 rated “B+” ¢ A+”. 


Of these “First-Claim” stocks only 13 
have id dividends less than 20 years; 82 
paid dividends 20 to 49 years; 19 paid divi- 
dends 50 to 104 years without a break . 

Most —— mbes, quality considered: Only 
16 yields under 4553 25 yields 4% to 4.9%; 
38 yields 5% to 5.9°% ; 35 yields 6% to 8.7% ... 
60 of these “First-Claim” stocks recently 
SS y SF Brome 6D to St 6 oe a 


and 23 under 30 ISSU 
GROUP STARRED AS BEING IN ABOVE- 
AVERAGE POSITION IN TODAY’S MAR- 
KET and for FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


If you want “114 Stocks With First 
Claim on Profits’’ and numerous other aids 
to greater investment success in 1956, return 
this ‘“‘ad”’ with $5 (or ask us to bill at for 
next 18 weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORL 

(Big $7 Value for $5) and receive also 4 
FOUR co; fact-finding ‘“‘INDE- 
PENDENT? TSALS” supplement. Be- 
sides poh ar New Reports on 1,970 stocks, 
this pr A et stock puide tells you 
our ENT RATI on EACH 
guy (INVEST so you can reach — decisions as 
to new purchases and whether to dispose of 
any stocks. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly 
subscription ($11 for six months) for com- 
plete 4-PART a a including 


extras offe above t Annual $5 
“ e PACTOGRAPHE™ Mi MANUAL. 4st 
Edition, b.. assist you in judging relative 
stock values. Money Back In 30 Days if not 


satisfied. 

FREE! IF YOU SEND PAYMENT 
NOW, saving us expense of billing you, we 
will send you FREE copy of Newly-Published 
investor’s Hand k, “THE KNOW-HOW 
OF MAKING MONEY IN SECURITIES”, 
outlining the Basic Principles and Pro- 
cedures of Successful Investing. 


FINANCIAL WoRLD 


53 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 








Tue action of Ford Motor Co. stock 
since its public offering on January 
18th proves that genuine investment 
demand and the desire to make a fast 
buck are not one and the same thing. 
It is quite evident now that both the 
|Ford Foundation and the under- 
| writers mistook one for the other 
| when they set the offering price at 
6442 without giving adequate con- 
sideration to the fact that the bloom 
| was off the automobile boom and that 
‘the price of General Motors was down 
|20% from its November high. As it 
| turned out the “free riders” couldn’t 
|dump their stock fast enough, and 
| within a week the highly touted Ford 
|stock required the support of the 
underwriting syndicate. 

The timing of the offering was un- 
fortunate, but that could not be 
helped. However, in view of the huge 
size of the issue, the stock was defi- 
nitely overpriced by two or three 
points if it was meant to be an un- 
qualified success. Furthermore, it 
probably was unwise to allocate large 
amounts of stock to groups which nor- 
|mally are not investors in common 
stocks, while forcing the regular dis- 





| tribution channels to restrict sales to 


serious investors to what amounted 
to odd lots. With one group of people 
getting too much stock and the other 








DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


STOEK ANALYSIS 


Ford and Other Stocks 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


far too little, both 
decided to sell. But 
in all fairness, let 
it be said that the 
Monday morning 
quarterback always 
knows the right an- 
swers. 

Ford, below 64, is fairly priced and 
it should prove to be a satisfactory 
investment. Those who bought the 
stock have no reason for concern. 
Qualitywise, however. Ford is not 
in the same class as General Motors 
which, at 43, yields more than 5% 
on basis of this year’s estimated divi- 
dend of $2.25 a share. Assuming that 
1956 is merely an off year for the en- 
tire automobile industry and that the 
introduction of the °57 models will 
rekindle the car buyers’ desires, 
Chrysler (74) may turn out to be the 
best speculative buy of the three. 

At the end of January the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock index was down 
only about 4% from its alltime high, 
but the list of stocks which have de- 
clined 20% or more is growing longer 
and longer. It has been a quiet re- 
adjustment of values so far, and so 
long as this process takes place in an 
orderly fashion there is no need to 
fear a confidence-shattering bear mar- 
ket. The rapid ‘pace of economic ex- 
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pansion of the past year and a half 
could not possibly be maintained in- 
definitely, but the long-range outlook 
remains reassuring, even though the 
current year probably will be one of 
consolidation rather than impressive 
gains. Barring political upsets, thenor- 
mal secular growth of the American 
economy is likely to resume in 1957. 

As a result of the correction that 
has already taken place, many de- 
sirable stocks have returned to levels 
at which they may once again be con- 
sidered for investment. For example, 
two fine companies with an uninter- 
rupted record of steady growth ex- 
tending over many years, Dixie Cup 
and Lily Tulip Cup, are down about 
19% and 26%, respectively, from their 
highs. Even at present prices they 
are not “cheap,” but stocks of this 
caliber are seldom found on the bar- 
gain counter. 

The same applies to another pair 
of stocks, Columbia Broadcasting and 
RCA, with a reaction of as much as 
25° each. For reasons entirely un- 
related to the company’s excellent 
prospects, Food Fair Stores, at its 
recent low, was down as much as 27% 
from last year’s high. There is nothing 
“wrong” with any of these companies: 
all that has happened is that these 
shares are back in line after having — livin inn iniivinniiiiannnntityiiNitnniN Hsin HAAN) HH 


a, Pit gig te see Beene 68+ WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THESE 


prices I like to see these stocks added 
to well-diversified portfolios. 

LEADING CANADIAN STOCKS? 
Which Are Buys?—Which Doubtful? 


IN 5 SECONDS YOU’LL 
MAKE A VITAL DECISION! 


You will decide whether or not to read the offer which fol- 
lows. More than 15,000 investors have done so and have 
acted on the suggestion. Today they're mighty glad they did! 


housands of investors—newcomers and 

oldtimers—have been receiving facts and 
intelligent guidance from INVESTOR Mag- 
azine. It’s pocket-size. It's easy to read. In- 
stead of being staff-written, its authors in- 
clude some of the most capable minds in 
the financial community. If you don't al- 





issue, famed Gerald M. Loeb, author of 
“The Battle for Investment Survival,” dis- 
cusses investment procedure and, frequent- 
ly, specific securities in down-to-earth lan- 
guage. (Many readers report that this 
feature alone is worth the price of admis- 
sion.) 

If mutual fund shares interest you, you'll 
find an entire section each month devoted 
to this rapidly growing medium of invest- 
ment. If you like magic metals, atomic 
energy stocks or chemicals, you'll certainly 
enjoy the monthly articles by Walter Gut- 
man. And you'll find articles, written by 
top-flight investment analysts, on virtually 
every subject that might be in the fore- 
front of your investment thinking. A sepa- 
rate department presents comments on lists 
of securities submitted by readers 

The subscription rate for INVESTOR is 
$5 per year, but you are invited to accept a 
trial offer of six months for only $2—pos- 
sibly the soundest $2 investment you'll ever 
make 

Just clip this ad, attach your 
address, enclose $2, 
below 





FREE 


If you accept the offer contained in 
this message, you will receive, with- 
out added charge, reprints of the 
following articles which have recent- 
ly appeared in INVESTOR 
Which Mutual Fund Should You Buy? 
By John A. Straley 
How Do Stock Splits Affect Market Price? 
By Story and Zoller 
16 Reasons te Buy Inswrance Stocks 
By Clark Lawton 
name and 
and send to the address 











ready subscribe, you could do a lot worse 
than accept the introductory trial offer 
described low. 

In each issue, for example, you'll read a 
summary of what leading investment brok- 
ers throughout the country are recommend- 
ing to their customers, and why. In each 


INVESTOR 


The Guide to Timely In 
150 Broadway, 


esting 
New York 38, N. Y. 


F-5 
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Like the automobile industry, home 
building is in for the kind of “slump” 
that will make 1956 only the second 
or third best year on record. How- 


ever, the way some building material 
stocks have acted one might believe 
that the industry was really headed 
for trouble. Penn-Dixie Cement, Na- 
tional Gypsum, U.S. Gypsum, Rub- 
eroid, Flintkote, American Radiator 
and many others of lesser standing 
have come down 20% and more from 
last year’s highs. Even if this year’s 
earnings should be somewhat lower in 
a few instances, it should be realized 
that present dividend rates are not in 
jeopardy. As a result of the price de- 
cline, yields of 6% and more are now 
available on many good stocks in this 
group which should serve as a cush- 
ion against further serious weakness. 

Wall Street does not always recog- 
nize a real achievement even in cases 
where a reward is as richly deserved 
as in ‘the Tri-Continental Corp., the 
largest and a superbly managed 
closed-end investment trust. Although 
a substantial portion of its funds are 
invested in senior securities and ‘con- 
servative utility stocks (35.8% at 
present), the net asset value of Tri- 
Continental common stock jumped 
from $36.16 a share at the end of 1954 
to $42.54, a gain of 17.6%, after allow- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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Bell Telephone of Can. 
British American Oil 
British Col. Forest 
Calgary & Edmonton 
Calvan Consol. 
Canadian Breweries 
Canadian Food Prod. 


Hollinger Consol. 
Hudson Bay Mining 
imperial Oil 

imperial Tobacco 
industrial Acceptance 
international Nickel 
Kirkland Lake Gold 


Lake Shore Mines 
MacMillan & Bloedel 
McColl-Frontenac Oil 
Mcintyre Porcupine M. 
New lumet Mines 
Pacific Petrol 


Broulan Reef Mines 


Canadian Bk. of Com. 


Canadian Celanese 
Can. Homestead Oil 
Conedien Marconi 





Royal Bank of Canada 
Royalite Oil 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
Algoma Steel 
Aluminum Ltd. 


Britalta Petroleum 


Pro + 
Canadian Williston 
Canso Oil Producers 
Central Explorers 
Cherter Oj 
Devon-Leduc Oils 


Dominion Bridge 
Dominion Glass 


Dominion Tor & Chem. 


East Malartic Mines 
Falconbridge Nickel 
Fargo Oils 


Fraser Cos. 
Frobisher 

Giant Yellowknife 
Great Lakes Paper 
Great Sweet Grass 
Husky Oi! & Refining 
Jupiter Oils 
Kerr-Addison Gold 
Kroy Oils 

Madsen Red Loke 
Merrill Petroleums 
New British Dom. Oil 
Okalte Oils 

Preston East Dome 
Sherritt Gordon 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Upper Canada Mines 
Ventures 


Canada's economic growth roars on, with many stocks of Canadian companies scoring 
correspondingly great gains. Now more than ever, it’s time investors took a searching 
look at Canadian stocks. 


@ What are the 1955 earnings and dividends of the 75 companies listed here? 
@ What earnings and dividends can be expected in 1956? 
@ Which are doubtful issues now? 
@ Which are still in strong upward trend and should be bought or retained for larger profits ahead? 


If you have money invested in any of these stocks, or expect to, we urge you to read 
this Special Report—for a shrewd appraisal of each of these stocks (all listed on either 
New York, American or Toronto Exchanges). It gives you concise data and Buy-Hold 
Sell recommendations for each. The Report is yours FREE with a FIVE Week Trial to 
Canadian Financial Advisor for only $1. (Special Report and next 5 Weekly Bulletins.) 
In addition, you'll get all special reports issued in the interim to regular subscribers. 


CANADIAN FINANCIAL ADVISOR 
25 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York 


Yes, send me § 
issued for the 


NAME 


ial Report and all regular Subscribers’ Week! 
ive-Week Trial Period. | enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25). 


Letters and other Special Bulletins as 





ADDRESS 


(please print clearly) 





CITY 





(HNN LONG ALF AH 


Ce css ALLL 








Are YOU 

Interested In 

Investing In 

National Growth Stocks 
Series? 


National Growth Stocks Series 
is a common stock mutual in- 
vestment fund providing a 
supervised investment in securi- 
ties selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital with spe- 
cial consideration given to cor- 
porations actively engaged in 
newer scientific developments 
and technologies. 








Send information folder and onmean. 
FM- 


Name. 





Address. 





State. 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


City 














Special Introductory Offer | 
80-page Monthly Folio 82 x 11" 


300 CHARTS ‘1 


{to new buyers only) 


picturing weekly Price Ranges correlated || 

with Earnings and Dividend trends since || 
May *54 for 300 foremost listed stocks. 
Also 28 Group Average graphs and other 
special charts. 





Send $1 NOW for Folio FM-215 
(regularly $3 for single issues) 


Or order full year $29 or 5 Mos. trial $12 in- | 
cluding one quarterly issue of 500 12-year — 
CYCLI-GRAPHS 128-page Folio. 


To: Securities Research Corp., 141 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. I enclose ()$1 ($12 ($29 


Name 


Street 





__ City __FM-215 | 


Tax-Deductible Travel 


EUROPE, LATIN AMERICA, AFRICA, ORIENT 

Explore business, professional, investment 

opportunities open to travelers overseas. 
Write for Booklet Fé 


WORLD INVESTMENT AND TRADE CORPORATION 
8 Wilshire Court, San Francisco 25, Calif. 




















Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
Saves time . . . Invites action 

. Clears your desk. Handles, 
Classifies. Distributes 
work. Electrically welded in one 
piece. Olive Green, Brown, Gray. 
-50. Legal 
.50, F.0.B. Factory. Two 
or more postpaid, In U.S.A. 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


THE FUNDS 


THE BATTLE OF 
THE ANNUITIES 


Two years ago the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America asked the New 
York State Legislature for authority 
to sell “variable annuities,” a new type 
of policy tailored for retirement in- 
come. Explained Prudential President 
Carrol M. Shanks: “One of today’s 
great needs is for improvement in the 
| field of retirement income protection. 
| That is why we are proposing the 
variable annuity contract.’ 
With a Difference. These variable 
annuities are actually based on the 
| same principle as any other kind of 
| annuity—but with a basic difference. 
When the full import of the difference 





began to sink in, the fur began to fly 


in the insurance world and on Wall 
Street. The thing about variable an- 


| nuities is that the pay-outs fluctuate 


up or down with the fortunes of the 
common stocks in which the annuity 
money has been invested. Unlike oth- 
er insurance investments, they are not 
fixed in dollar amount. For this rea- 
son not all insurance men saw things 
the Prudential way. Many of them 
began howling that the variable an- 
nuities could undermine the whole 





| the 


reputation for granite-like stability 
they have so carefully built up. 

For reasons of their own, mutual 
fund men joined the fray. They had 
disturbing visions of 200,000 well- 
trained insurance men moving in on 
common-stocks-as-an-inflation- 
hedge argument they have found so 


| persuasive. 


The then governor of New York, 
Thomas E. Dewey, was persuaded to 
veto the Prudential bill in his state. 
Because of the articulate and organ- 
ized opposition of mutual funders and 
many insurance men, Prudential has 
had no more luck getting a similar 
bill through the legislature of New 

| Jersey, its home state. 

Fluctuations. But politics and pres- 
sures aside, what is the advantage of 
the variable annuity to the investor? 
It boils down to the nature of the 
animal: the money paid in by the an- 
nuity-holder is invested, or partly in- 
vested in common stocks. When the 
pay-outs start, the annuitant gets _reg- 
ular payments which fluctuate with 
the value of the investments at the 
time of payment. Thus the annuitant 
may get more, or less, money in June, 
than he got in December. But the 
presumption is that the long term 
trend of stocks and prices is upward, 
so the annuitant can expect to end up 
with more income than if his annuity 





had been 
assets. 

The danger, of course, is clear. In 
a period of slump, a retired investor 
depending on his annuity payments, 
might find himself in trouble as his 
income shrank with the market value 
of his stocks. 

This is the reason many insurance 
men, led by the giant Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. bitterly oppose the 
idea. They want the public to con- 
tinue thinking of life insurance pol- 
icies as fixed, unshrinkable and de- 
pendable, come war, depression or 
boom. As far as mutual men are con- 
cerned, variable annuities are nothing 
more, as one of them put it, than “a 
mutual fund investment with an an- 
nuity gimmick.” 

The Test. There is 


invested in fixed-income 


still another 





Inflation Protection 


| wae Fixed Annuity Income 
| mee Cost of Living 
| mms Variable Annuity Income 


= 





se eee eae a sence aes lanl 














1945 1950 1955 


In the past 15 years when the cost-of- 
living and stock prices have been 
rising, a variable annuity based on 
common stocks would have provided 
a retired person much more protec- 
tion against inflation than a fixed an- 
nuity. The chart shows how annual 
payments on a variable annuity would 
have more than kept up with the 
cost-of-living in the past 15 years. It 
is based on a hypothetical variable 
annuity assumed to have been’ built 
up between 1920 and 1940 and in- 
vested in an even balance between 
highgrade bonds and a list of 400 
common stocks. But if the annuity 
had been paid out during a period 
of falling stock prices, the story might 
well have been a different one. Un- 
like a fixed annuity, variable ones are 
at the mercy of the inevitable ups and 
downs of the stock market. 
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question to be settled before investors 
can be offered variable annuities on 
any large scale.* Are variable an- 
nuities insurance policies and hence 
subject to regulation by state insur- 
ance commissions? Or are they stock 
investments and subject to the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission? Within 
a few weeks, the SEC plans holding 
public hearings to decide who gets the 
squalling infant. Until this and other 
problems are cleared up, the promis- 
ing but controversial variable annuity 
is likely to remain offstage, waiting 
for its cue. 


CAUTION... 


In an unusually cautious mood, Presi- 
dent. James W. Maitland announced 
last week that his Hudson Fund had 
scaled the fund’s common stock in- 
vestments to 75% of the total assets as 
of December 31, 1955. Just a year be- 
fore Hudson was 90% in common 
stocks. The more conservative atti- 
tude, said he, was adopted on recom- 
mendation of the fund’s adviser, New 
York’s Fiduciary Trust, a chartered 
bank specializing in investment man- 
agement. During the year the fund 
added only three issues to its port- 
folio: Cutler-Hammer, Equitable Gas, 
Public Service Gas & Electric. Sixteen 
issues were eliminated: American 
Home Products, Bethlehem Steel, 
Chrysler, Deere & Co., Federated 
Dept. Stores, International Harvester, 
International Utilities, Merck, Natica- 
al Supply, Northern Pacific Ry., 
Phelps Dodge, Simpson, Ltd., Spring- 
field Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Strom- 
berg Carlson, Warren Pete, United 
Aircraft. 


. « « EQUANIMITY 


Wirtx the Dow-Jones Industrials still 
hovering in the shadow of the formid- 
able 500 mark, such lightening up on 
common stocks is understandable. It is, 
however, by no means the unanimous 
mood of the investment world. Bos- 
ton’s highly-respected State Street 
Investment Corp. actually ended last 
year with a smaller proportion of cash 
and government bonds than it began 
with. Cash and governments stood at 
just $21.6 million out of $164 million 
in assets. A year earlier it was $24.8 
million out of $147 million. Most of 
the small net cash drain was caused 
by State Street’s big November cap- 
ital sains dividend. But this does not 
tell the whole story. As a percent of 


*For several years now, two funds have 
done business selling variable annuities to 
teachers and educators. A token amount has 
also been sold to the general public in the 
District of Columbia where no enabling legis- 
lation is necessary. 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever 
you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you want, 
it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida 
is his home whenever he isn’t traveling! ) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you first of all, road by road, mile 
by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, or looking 
over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Through his experienced advice you learn exactly where you can retire now on 
the money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or 
seasonal job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) 
Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on 
a small income, he can help you take life easy now. 

If you’re going to Florida for a job with a future or a business of your own, 
his talks with hundreds of business men and state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint 
the towns you want to know about. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court o1 
own an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these popular investments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, this big book (with well over 100,000 
words and plenty of maps) gives you the facts you want. Price—only $2, 
fraction of the money you'd spend needlessly if Florida 
Use coupon to order. 


only a 


you went to blind. 








WHERE TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the U.S. 
and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, where the 
surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the coramunity get together 
to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the like. 
The book never overlooks the fact that some people must get part-time or seasonal 
work to pad out their income. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New England south 
to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. It includes both 
Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend hundreds of dollars 
trying to get information like this by traveling around the country. Frequently 
they fail—there is just too much of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. Yet the big 
1956 edition costs only $1.00. 


BF FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Harian Publications, 173 Ist Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order). Please send me the 
books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 
() Norman Ford's Florida. $2. 


[) Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 


Special Offer: Both books above $3 value for $2.50 











SAVINGS 

: ACCOUNTS 

: EARN 

: current rate -per annum 
Paid Quarterly on Multiples of $100 


FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE 
15TH EARN FROM THE 1ST. 


BROWN |) COMPANY 


BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DIVIDEND NOTICE : 


A regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of this company 
has been declared payable March 1, 1956 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 17, 1956. 

Ss. W. SKOWBO 


Vice President and Treasurer 


WESTERN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


118 S. Fifth St 


Las Vegas, Nevada 

















Bart Lytton, President 
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Where Are We. And Why? 


A timely and stimulating ten page analysis and 
discussion of the economy and the stock market, 
and their outlook for 1956. Of practical interest 


to both businessmen and investors. 


A copy will be sent without charge, on request, while our supply lasts, 


Investment Service, Inc. 
105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, IL NOIS 


BARBOUR'S 











LE EE EP rr er 


AN AMAZING 22-MONTH 
a1,080 PROFIT STORY 
$11,000 a 


There’s a tremendous amount of money to be made 
in oil stock warrants — often 4 to 5 times that in 
ordinary stocks. Take Canadian Oil Cos., for example: 


In ae. 1953, youcould have made _ But, if you had put this same $1,000 into 
a $1,000 investment in Canadian Oil Cos.’ the Company's warrants, you would have 
common stock and watched it grow to atidy seen your investment become $11,000 — 
$2,000 by August, 1955 — 22 months! OVER 5 TIMES THE PROFIT IN THESTOCK! 


This is only one of countless past cases of literally fantastic 
profits in warrants; cases showing $1,000 investments becoming 
worth $8,000, $10,000 and even $19,000 in a relatively short time. 


2 STRIKINGLY SIMILAR CHANCES FOR PROFITS IN WARRANTS 


We've been hunting the oil field over for other potential big-gain warrants like Canadian 
Oil Cos. Our search has been rewarded. Two exceptionally promising new Canadian 
warrants have just been uncovered . . . both passing our rigid 4-way “buying test” 

both strikingly similar to Canadian “Oil Cos. One is an extremely undervalued oil 
company with a spectacular success record in the Maple Leaf nation; big reserves; 
top-notch wildcat lands and a tremendous new discovery. The other is a smartly-run 
young LP-Gas Company which is now making ‘“‘seven-league” growth strides. 





2 Similar Big-Gain Opportunities! 


The stocks of these two stand-out companies are capa- 
ble of climbing sharply. And, if and when the stocks 
do, the two warrants (both priced under $3.75) could 
become your next ‘‘$1,000-to-$11,000’’ profit-makers. ) 


The enormous gain potentials that we see in these two issues have as yet remained 
largely undiscovered by investors. As a result, these warrants now give you, we believe, 
two outstanding ground-floor profil opportunities. So, find out about these big-profit- 
potential warrants today. Send immediately for this new Report on: — 


“2 CANADIAN OIL WARRANTS WITH BIG PROFIT POTENTIALS” 


You also receive 2 additional new Reports entitled: 


“THE ‘ONE BEST BUY’ IN CANADIAN OIL STOCKS” 
al ; 
“21 CANADIAN OIL STOCKS FAVORED BY THE PROFESSIONALS” 


This big 3-way Package Report is yours along with a full 5 weeks’ 
trial subscription to the OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN plus the 
CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for only $5. Return coupon today! 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC. 


Babson Park 57, Mass. 





Yes — send me at once (1) your new Report “2 CANADIAN OIL WARRANTS 
WITH BIG PROFIT POTENTIALS”, (2) your 2 additional new Reports “THE 
“ONE-BEST BUY’ IN CANADIAN OIL STOCKS” and “27 CANADIAN OIL 
STOCKS FAVORED BY THE PROFESSIONALS”, (3) Your OIL STATISTICS 
BULLETIN plus the CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for a period of 5 weeks. I enclose 
$5. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


Name 
Street. 
City Zone__State_ 
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assets, cash items fell to 13°. from 
17% at the end of 1954. 

During 1955 President Paul C. Cab- 
ot devoted his attention to switching 
common stocks around, rather than to 
increasing or reducing them overall. 
Among Cabot’s big purchases during 
the fourth quarter were: American 
Viscose, Armco Steel, Columbia 
Broadcasting, Mission Development, 


| Tidewater Oil, Northern Pacific, U.S. 
| Steel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube. His 
| principal sales: Carrier Corp., Gen- 
| eral Motors, B.F. Goodrich, Mineral 


Securities, Pancoastal Petroleum, 
Southern California Edison, Sunray 
Mid-Continent, Western Minerals. 
Ltd. 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


HERE are some recently received re- 
ports of investment switches by othe 
mutual funds during the fourth quar- 
ter of last year. 

DeELAwarE Funp reports new pur- 


| chases of 10,000 Blaw-Knox, 6,000 El 


Paso Natural Gas, 10,000 Robt. Gair. 
8,500 Homestake Mining, 14,000 Howe 
Sound, 10,000 International Mineral & 
Chemical, 7,000 Mesta Machine, 12,000 
Ohio Oil, 6,000 Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric, 5,000 Standard Oil of Indiana, 
21,000 United Engineering, 10,000 Vic- 
tor Chemical. Eliminations: Central 
Illinois Public Service, Safeway 
Stores, San Diego Gas & Electric, 
York Corp. 

Bive Ripce Mutwat in final 1955 


| quarter added: 5,000 Masonite, 1,000 
| Eagle-Pitcher. Sold: Bendix Aviation, 


Magnavox, Sperry Rand, Westing- 


| house Electric, Worthington. 


WISCONSIN Funp added 5,000 Sun- 


ray Mid-Continent Oil, 3,500 United 


Biscuit, 3,000 Pfizer, 3,000 Bendix 
Aviation, 4,000 Bristol-Myers, 3,000 
National Dairy, 3,000 Pure Oil. Elim- 
inated: Dome Mines, Homestake Min- 
ing, Kroger, Louisville Gas & Electric, 
Sutherland Paper, United Gas. 
SHAREHOLDERS TRUST OF BOSTON 
added to its portfolio: International 
Tel. & Tel., Gustin Bacon Mfg.; elim- 
inated: American Radiator, American 
Seating, American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting, Carrier, Cincinnati Milling, 
Crane Co., General Foods, Glidden, 


| Gulf Oil, International Cellucotton, 
| Louisiana Land & Exploration, Pitts- 


burgh Cons. Coal, Seaboard Finance, 


| Southwestern Public Service, Te- 
| cumseh Products, Western Pacific 
| Railroad, York Corp. 


Fivetity Funp portfolio additions: 
American Cyanamid, American Vis- 
cose, Burroughs, Chicago Corp., Col- 
orado Interstate Gas, Filtrol Corp., 
Pacific Western Oil, Texas Gulf Pro- 
ducing. Fidelity Fund eliminated: 
Cornell-Dubilier, Industrial Rayon, 
Montana Power. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


has been earning at the rate of about 
$3 a share recently. Food Fair 
Stores, one of our continuing favor- 
ites, is down around 524% compared 
with a high of 69% last year. This 
might be a good time to accumulate 
some of it. . . . Automobile company 
earnings for the first quarter will be 
down substantially from both the 
fourth quarter of 1955 and the first 
quarter of 1955. These stocks look like 
dull holdings for a while, but auto- 
mobiles are not in any danger of be- 
coming an obsolete institution. The 
industry is just making atonement for 
having produced more cars than it 
sold last year. Some time between 
now and October, stocks like Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
should be attractive purchases. In 
the meantime those who bought 
Chrysler and General Motors late last 
year are having an unpleasant ex- 
perience, and those who bought Ford 
on the initial offering are disappointed 
with its price performance. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 


Lurie’s, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


ing for the capital gains tax (in the 
amount of $6.90 a share) that would 
be incurred if all portfolio securities 
were liquidated and profits realized. 
The market price of Tri-Continental, 
however, declined 15g points to 25%, 
after having paid $1.50 a share in divi- 
dends. 

This kind of performance is as puz- 
zling as it is annoying, but it does in 
no way detract from the basic attrac- 
tiveness of the stock for investors who 
seek the diversification and good man- 
agement of a well-run investment 
trust. This month, an extra 50c capital 
gains dividend will be paid. Not count- 
ing this distribution, Tri-Continental 
is expected to provide a return of 
about 6% on the present price of 254 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain a 
guaranteed lifetime income through 
sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable 
Annuity Plan (operating over 100 
years) that enables you to provide 
generously for your future and that 
of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by 
helping a great Christian Cause. 
Interest rates as high as 
7% depending upon 
your age. Partially tax 
exempt. For full details, 
send coupon today. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 
let FM-26 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives."’ 


Name 
Address 


Zone 


Can Old Hickory Copper Duplicate 
Market Performance of Lewisohn Copper? 





Recently Lewisohn Copper moved from $1.50 to $10 high 
HERE’S WHY ALL EYES ARE NOW ON 


OLD HICKORY COPPER 


at Cabo 


The vein is of he 
depth: 2,000 to 


Approximately $1.65 per share 


A major mining revival is under way in Mexico as a result of new laws that have just gone into effect 
yA By mo on very favorable terms, 100% interest in Caborca Mine, a producing property of great promise 
nora, Mexico. Ore grade content runs very high. 
New engineer's rt shows ore bodies much larger than anticipated. 
indicated bonanza proportions; width 32 feet. Indicated surface length about 4,000 feet. Predicted 
100 Ree Ay AY y nonring completion. Management plans project a mill of 5,000 tons a day capacity 
Meanwhile, Company enjoys cash inflow from shipment of upgraded ore to smelters of International Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. and Green Cananea Copper Co. 
Advantageous low cost Mexican labor averages about 1/10 cost of comparable U. S. labor. 
Increasing demand for copper at rising prices should mean profitable future for Old Hickory. 
Top-drawer management further increases insurance of success. 
Company has strong cash position. 


*New York Journal of Commerce, January 26, 1956 


Send Coupon for FREE Report 


-----===-=-----==--- GENERAL INVESTING CORP. --------------------- 


80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me new report on Old Hickory Copper Company 


Address 
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(Please print full name clearly) — 


Tel. Bowling Green 9-1600 
F-215 








AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


explains why the 
area we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 


i, Write for 
FREE 
copy 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 














WE SUPPLY 
CATALOGS 


OF PRODUCTS SIMILAR TO 

YOURS ... FROM COUNTER- 

PART FIRMS IN THE UNITED 

STATES & THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 





YOU tell us what products and 
catalogs you are interested in—we 
obtain and send them to you. You re- 
ceive from 50 to 200 catalogs per 
year—also price lists, sample products, 
sales bulletins, etc. Free descriptive 
bulletin sent on request. 


Established 30 Years 


CONTINUOUS CATALOGUES SERVICE 


Dept. 7A, 684 Broadway 
New York 12, N. Y. 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has today declared a 

Cash Dividend payable on March 10, 
1956, at the rate of 50 cents 
per share to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 10, 1956, 
of the new $7 par value 
capital stock resulting from 
the three-for-one “‘split-up” 
to become effective on that 
date. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

February 2, 1956 








CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
= share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
erred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 2, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
mess March 15, 1956. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary 


€ CONTINENTAL 








LURIE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


others are knocking on the door to 


| get.” (2) “The auto producers will 


definitely require more steel for the 


next three months than they have 


scheduled with the steel industry.” 


(3) “We're going to have a good de- | 


mand for steel throughout the entire 
year. Something unusual will have to 
happen before we will have excess 
production over consumption.” These 
comments, plus the company’s record- 


breaking $300-million expansion pro- | 
gram, in time cannot help but per- | 


suade the defeatists. And the steels 
are another key group which can 
open the door to an improvement in 


| speculative psychology. 


Thus, there is steadily accumulating 


| evidence to the effect that January 


was not a barometric month, that the 
impasse is likely to be broken on the 
upside, that higher markets are in 
store in the second and third quarters. 
All of which does not necessarily 
mean a violent uprush to new highs; 
the testing period could be stretched 
into the spring. Rather, the point of 
these observations is that the widely 
discussed dangers are more apparent 
than real and the rewards for a con- 
structive view can be quite handsome, 
provided, two basic tenets are ob- 
served. (1) Selectivity is still king. 
(2) This is an era to look for the 


| speculative surprises—the groups, the 
| companies which can go counter to 
| popular expectations. 


Illustrative of the point, National 
Gypsum, second largest factor in the 


| gypsum building materials field, may 


be on the threshold of new sales and 


| earnings peaks, even if residential 
| building activity declines this year. 
| For one thing, the company’s basic 
| Operating costs will be lower this year, 
| its efficiency improved, as a result of 
| new facilities. Moreover, its produc- 
| tion capacity will be higher. Second- 
| ly, the gypsum business has been one 
| of the few basicaiiy under-capacitated 


industries in the U.S. Witness the fact 


| that there are substantial backlogs in 


all gypsum products and the com- 
pany’s plants are believed to be oper- 


| ating at capacity in the theoretically 


slow winter months. Thirdly, there is 
a growing trend towards the use of 
thicker wall boards—and home sizes 


| have increased. Then, too, National 


Gypsum today offers more products 
for a new house than ever before in 
its history. The stock seems good 
value in light of estimated 1955 earn- 
ings of about $4.75 per share which 
compares with $4.56 per share in 1954. 

U.S. Rubber is probably another 
good speculative value inasmuch as 








YALE & TOWNE 


Declares 272nd Dividend 
75¢ a Share 


On Jan. 26, 1956, 
dividend No. 272 

of seventy-five 

(75¢) cents 

per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 

of past earnings, 
payable on 

April 2, 1956, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
Mar. 15, 1956. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 
THE YALE & TOWNE Fc. co. 


Cash dividends paidin every year since 1899 

















GLEN-GERY SHALE BRICK 
CORPORATION 


Preferred Dividend 





The Board of Directors has declared a 


quarterly dividend of 15¢ per share on the 
6% Cumulative First Preferred Stock pay 
able March 1, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business February 


1956. 


Common Dividend 





The Board of Directors has declared a 


quarterly dividend of 10¢ per share on 
the oustanding Common Stock payable 
March 12, 19% to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 25, 


1976. 
CARL 8. MADEIRA, 


reasurer 
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American-Standard 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable March 1, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on February 23, 1956. 

A quarterly dividend of 35 cents per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable March 24, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 23, 1956. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


FRANK J. BERBERICH 
Secretary 











Union CaRBIDE! 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


uCe 


Acash dividend of Seventy-fivecents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable March 
2, 1956 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Feb 3, 1956. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Vice-President 
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Whig 





CORPORATION AXE 
460 West 34th Se, LY. LLY. 








Notice of 

QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
10¢ a share 

Payable March 1, 1956 

Record date, February 15, 1956 


AND A 


STOCK DIVIDEND of 2% 


(at the rate of 2 shares for 
each 100 shares held) 


Payable March 15, 1956 
Record date, February 15, 1956 


Jonvory 26, 1956 














PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 





OIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clored a quarterly dividend of 
25c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
March 2, 1956, to stockholders 
of record on February 10, 1956. 
The transfer books will not close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 
January 26, 1956. Treasurer 








PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


(Desahaad ) Loties 


Dividends of 45 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVIDEND 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK have been declared pay- 
able March 31, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 2, 1956. Checks 
will be mailed. 





Treasurer 





| 


| 

















Quarterly dividend No. 140 of 
$.75 per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration, payable March 9, 
1956, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Febru- 
ary 17, 1956. 

R. F. HANSEN, Secretary 
January 31, 1956. 
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the decline in passenger car produc- 
tion will adversely affect a division 
which is believed responsible for only 
about 15°-20% of total sales. Equally 
important, there are operating com- 
pensations in the sense that profit 
margins on original equipment tire 
sales always are low and an 8 million 
car year required overtime which now 
can be saved. Moreover, the company 
can divert its production facilities to 
the basically more profitable replace- 
ment market which is expected to in- 
crease in 1956. Lastly, the major por- 
tion of the company’s earning power 
is believed to be obtained from me- 
chanical rubber goods, footwear, 
chemicals and plastics. In other words, 
the “quality” of U.S. Rubber’s earning 
power does not seem to have been 
fully appreciated in the market place. 
The 1956 earnings potential appears in 
the order of $7 per share as compared 
with estimated flood-depressed 1955 
results of $5.15 per share. 

There are other issues, too, which 
are deserving of attention as values, 
as candidates for a speculative sur- 
prise. The Pocahontas roads—Balti- 
more & Ohio—in the railroad group; 
Wilson & Co. in the meat packing 


group; and other issues previously | 


A good | 


mentioned in this column. 
idea, is “good” for some time, not just 
temporarily. 

Case in point, U.S. Steel is again 
deserving of attention in light of 1955 
earnings of $6.45 per share after de- 


preciation and amortization of better | 


than $5.30 per share. This year’s cash 


“throw-off” might be in the $13-$14 | 
per share area as compared with last | 


year’s roughly $11.80 per share, inas- 
much as prices have been increased, 
operating efficiency is steadily im- 
proving, and steel shipments should 
be at least as large as last year. 
Further, the company’s non-steel sub- 
sidiaries, such as cement, should im- 
prove. 

Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 


PIONEER 
FUND, 
INC. 


6@ STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


112th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 10 cents a share from 
net investment income payable March 
15, 1956 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business February 29 


1956. 
WAYNE R. BENZING, 
Vice President and Treasurer 











QCFf inpustrRies 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred Dividend No. 1% 

A dividend of 62'¢ per 
share on the 5% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
March 1, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business February 15, 
1956. 


Common Dividend No. 145 


A dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
March 15, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business March Il, 
1956. 


C. ALLAN Fer, 
Vice President and Secretary 


January 26, 1956 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framinghom, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Mar 
3, 1956, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 6, 1956 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 
A quarterly dividend of 35 cents 
per share on the “A"’ Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Mar. 3, 1956, jo stockholders of 
record Feb. 6, 1956. 

R. N. Wallis, Treasurer 











Air REDUCTION 


Company incorporated 


155¢ CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 45¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 5, 1956 
to holders of record on February 18, 
1956, and the seventeenth regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on March 5, 1956 to holders 
of record on February 18, 1956. 
January 25, 1956. 

T. S. O’Brren, Secretary 

















RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 





The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 28, 1956, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents per 
share on stock of this Corporation for the first quarter of the 
calendar year 1956, payable March 15, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business February 15, 1956. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 





Ovl Corporation 
Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 














business February 6, 1956: 


Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.00°%% Series 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, 











Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


January 25, 1956 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
March 1, 1956, to stockholders of record at close of 


Preferred Stock, 5.50°/% First Preferred Series 


Preferred Stock, 4.75°%, Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50°% Convertible Series 


Cp Aererniscon Qasporition 


LOUISIANA 


Amount 
per Share 
$1.37, 
$1.25 

$1.18% 
$1.12 
$0.35 


J 
Cc c Secretary 
































COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
84th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of Directors of Seaboard 

Finance Company declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on Common Stock (after two-for-one 
split), payable April 10, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record March 22, 1956. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The directors also declared regular 
row! dividends of $1.1834 on the 
4.75 Sinking Fund Preferred Stock 
and $1.25 on the $5.00 Sinking Fund 
Preferred Stock, both payable April 
10, 1956 to stockholders of record 


March 22, 1956. 
A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 





January 26, 1956 





prrsccesees 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable March 15, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 1, 1956. 

A quarterly dividend of $.60 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
15, 1956, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 
24, 1956. 

CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


February 1, 1956. 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y 





your re- 


427. THE FREE TRADE IDEAL: George- 
town University’s Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky leaves no doubt at the outset of this 
treatise as to his stand on free trade 
From the first sentence (“Most of us are 
| given to some ideals of behavior. The 
| free trade ideal is surely one of them.”) 
| to the last (“Ideals can turn into sordid 
| deals without the leaven of wisdom.”), 
| Dr. Dobriansky’s booklet is a careful, 
| albeit controversial, analysis of the 
| many-sided free trade issue. In it he 
| scolds free trade advocates for being 
blindly partisan theorists who resolve 
| the problem into black and white—“free 
| traders” vs. “protectionists.” Actually 
| says he, there is a sound middle view 
| that will prevent our country’s economy 
from being jeopardized by the extremist 
insistence on a dangerous and unreal 
| free trade policy (49 pages). 
| 428. DEVELOPING HUMAN SKILL: IMPROV- 
| ING ADMINISTRATIVE EFFECTIVENESS: Dart- 
| mouth College’s Amos Tuck School of 
| Business Administration, whose helpful 
| hints to businessmen have often been 
enthusiastically received in the past, has 
emerged with a rather ponderously- 
| written series of procedures on how a 
businessman can improve his approach 
to every-day situations, assess and com- 
municate with others, make vital deci- 
sions as well as evaluate himself and his 
activities and the like (16 pages). 

















CASH DIVIDEND No. 34 


The Board of Directors 
of Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 30c per share 
on the capital stock of 
the company, payable 
March 5 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business on February 10. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


.—. Offices: Atlanta, ~) 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Books reviewed in this column are not obtain- 


able from Forbes, but may be purchased from | 


your local bookseller or direct from the publisher. 


Wuere Are Tue Customers’ YACHTS, 
or, A GOOD HARD LOOK AT WALL STREET. 
By Fred Schwed, Jr. Simon and 
Schuster. $2.95. 


Untit Author Schwed first published 
this tongue-in-cheek exposé of Wall 
Street foibles in 1940, no one had ever 
so skillfully dissected (humorously or 
otherwise) that fantastic world where 
everyone from brokers and analysts 
to order clerks and elevator operators 
cheerfully promulgate their “hot” tips 
as golden truths. But if the leader of 
a brokerage empire, says ex-Wall 
Streeter Schwed, “should ever lift 
his nose out of the minutiae of his fas- 
cinating business and view it and its 
history whole, he would be forced to 
admit the sad truth that pitifully few 
financial experts have ever known for 
two years ... what was going to hap- 
pen to any 


that the majority are usually spectacu- | 


larly wrong in a much shorter time 
than that.” 


timely than ever—chiding, as it does, 
that vast army of prosperous Bull 
Market crystal-gazers who once again 
are beginning to take themselves a 
little too seriously. More than this, its 
satiric attempts to explain such things 
as mutual funds, short sales, puts and 
calls (“the information contained 
herein,” says Schwed in the preface, 
“while not guaranteed by us, has been 
obtained from sources which have not 
in the past proved particularly reli- 
able”) would never win a stamp of 


approval from the NYSE’s Board of | 


Governors. But as an often devastat- 
ing critique on Wall Street, Schwed’s 


book is as unsurpassed today as it was | 


a decade and a half ago. 


THe AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE 


To Britain. By the London Economist. | 


Harcourt Brace. 


$3.50. 


In their arch but highly readable way, 
the editors of the London Economist 
describe the routine an American 
should learn before going into busi- 
ness in England. Written primarily for 
businessmen and for smaller firms who 
do not retain large overseas staffs, the 
guide includes such practical informa- 
tion as where to call for secretarial 
service in Dundee, how and how much 
to tip, and the like. Its colorful area- 
by-area description of Britain’s tour- 
ist attractions is worthwhile reading 
in its own right, and an invaluable in- 
troduction to a business-or pleasure- 
bent traveller. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per 
share on its Common stock, payable March 12, 1956, %o 
stockholders of record at the close of business February 


10, 1956. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 








TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND oll COMPANY | 


ette 
+ 
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Cash Dividend 
No. 186 


. 
¢ ° 
*“aas® 
At the regular monthly meeting held January 
25, 1956, the Board of Directors declared a 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 25¢ a share, 
payable March 5, 1956, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business February 10, 1956. 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 
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Now updated and repub- | 
lished, Schwed’s slim volume is more | 





Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


PitTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


January 26, 1956 
Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending March 31, 1956 DIVIDEND of 
ONE and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER 
CENT or $1.50 per share on PREFERRED 
STOCK, payable April 20, 1956 to share- 
holders of record April 6, 1956. 
Also declared a DIVIDEND of 70¢ per 
share on COMMON STOCK, payable 
March 1, 1956 to shareholders of record 
February 10, 1956. 

G. F. Cronmiier, Jr. 


Vice President and Secretary 








Uniteo States Lines 
Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.37'4/2) per aa gate 
March 9, 1956, to holders of 

Stock of record February 24, 1956, who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 


CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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of Forty 
Common 
-~ . ee payable 
to ee tocknolders 
ch 15, 1956. 
M. t LOEB, President 








SOCONY MOBIL 
OIL COMPANY, INC. 
Dividend No. 180 





The Board « Directors on 
January 24, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Company, payable 
March 10, 1956, to stoc kholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 3, 1956 


W. D. BICKHAM 





1956 


Secretary 





PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 50 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 30c per share on 
Common Stock of Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, payable 
February 15, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
January 24, 1956 

FRANK McLAUGHLIN 

President 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


Directors of Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Company at a meeting held on January 
13, 1956, declared the regular semi- 
annual dividend of 35¢ per share on 
the Preferred shares and the regular 
quarterly dividend (No. 5!) of 40¢ per 
share on the Common shares, both pay- 
able March 10, 1956 to shareholders of 
record February 24, 1956. 


CHAS. J. FERRY, 


Vice-President & Secretary 














IBM iternationat Business 
@ MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 164th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
thie day declared a Quarterly Cash Dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable March 10, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on February 17, 1956. Transfer books will not 
be closed. Checks prepared on IBM Accounting 
Machines will be mailed 


Cc. V. BOULTON, Treasurer 
January 17, 1956 











ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Let reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap; let it be taught in schools, in 
seminaries, and in colleges; let it be 
written in primers, spelling-books, and 
in almanacs; let it be preached from 
the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice. 
And, in short, let it become the politi- 
cal religion of the nation; and let the 
old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the grave and the gay of all 
sexes and tongues and colors and con- 
ditions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its 
altars. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


I think things that contribute to the 
destruction of our free-incentive sys- 
tem are wrong. A trend against that 
free-incentive system is wrong, and 
should only be temporarily engaged in 
in the event that war or something of 
that kind requires it. Otherwise, it 
should be reduced. 

—GeorGE HuMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Today’s profits 
goodwill ripened. 


are yesterday’s 


—VISION. 


Beautiful forms and compositions 
are not made by chance, nor can they 
ever, in any material, be made at 
small expense. A composition for 
cheapness and not excellence of 
workmanship is the most frequent and 
certain cause of the rapid decay and 
entire destruction of arts and manu- 
factures. —JosiaH WepGwoop. 


How can great minds be produced 
in a country where the test of great 
minds is agreeing in the opinion of 
small minds? —Joun Sruart Mm. 


The more noise a man or a motor 
makes the less power there is avail- 
able. —W. R. McGeary. 


You are your greatest investment. 
The more you store in that mind of 
yours, the more you enrich your ex- 
perience, the more people you meet, 
the more books you read, and the 
more places -you visit, the greater is 
that investment in all that you are. 
Everything that you add to your peace 
of mind, and to your outlook upon 
life, is added capital that no one but 
yourself can dissipate. 

—GeorGcE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


58 


Life is a place of service, and in that 
service one has to suffer a great deal 
that is hard to bear, but more often 
to experience a great deal of joy. But 
that joy can be real only if people look 
upon their life as a service, and have 
a definite object in life outside them- 
selves and their personal happiness. 

—TOoLsTot1. 


Every man must live with the man 
he makes of himself. 
—Tue EFriciency MAGAZINE. 





B. C. FORBES: 

The man who is cocksure he 
has “arrived” is ready for the 
return journey. When he be- 
comes satisfied that there is 
nothing more for him to learn, 
and that he can dispense with 
any and every aid to success, he 
is headed for trouble. 

To cease to progress, cease to 
learn. The only way to continue 
to grow is to continue to learn. 











We are not here to play, to dream, to 
drift; 

We have hard work to do and loads to 
lift; 

Shun not the struggle—face it, ’tis 
God’s gift. —SHAFTESBURY. 


There is no conflict between the Old 
and the New; the conflict is between 
the False and the True. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


The hope of the world lies in the 
possibility that the scientists may get 
through to Christ and let Him control 
man’s use of nature. That the citizen 
and the politician may get through 
to Christ as the redeemer who proved 
that brotherhood is inevitable and that 
all who seek beauty and truth, all who 
pray and all holy and humble men of 
heart may let God pull them to their 
destiny, where in Christ they may be- 
come workers here and now for the 
eternal works of God. 

—E.umore M. McKeeg, D.D. 


Dreamers and doers—the world 
generally divides men into those two 
classifications, but the world is often 
wrong. There are men who win the 
admiration and respect of their fel- 
lowmen. They are the men worth- 
while. Dreaming is just another name 
for thinking, planning, devising—an- 
other way of saying that a man exer- 
cises his soul. A steadfast soul, hold- 
ing steadily to a dream ideal, plus a 
sturdy will determined to succeed in 
any venture, can make any dream 
come true. Use your mind and your 
will. They work together for you 
beautifully if you'll only give them a 
chance. —B. N. Mirts. 


Wood burns because it has the 
proper stuff in it; and a man becomes 
famous because he has the proper 
stuff in him. —GOETHE 


Work is a beautiful gospel with di- 
vine virtue if it does not degenerate 
into chronic hustlemania. 

—R. K. STRASSMAN. 


Given three requisites—means of 
existence, reasonable health, and an 
absorbing interest—those years be- 
yond sixty can be the happiest and 
most satisfying of a lifetime. 

—E. E. CALKINS. 


Optimism, unaccompanied by per- 
sonal effort, is merely a state of mind 
and not fruitful. —E. L. Curtis 


We sometimes speak of winning 
reputation as though that were the 
final goal. The truth is contrary to 
this. Reputation is a reward, to be 
sure, but it is really the beginning, 
not the end of endeavor. It should 
not be the signal for a let down, but 
rather, a reminder that the standards 
which won recognition can never 
again be lowered. From him who 
gives much—much is forever after 
expected. —ALVAN MACAULEY. 


I wonder why it is that we are not 
all kinder to each other than we-are. 
How much the world needs it! How 
easily it is done! 

—Henry DRUMMOND. 


' - ™ 
| More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by Don D. Drake, Clarin- 


da, Iowa. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


By faith we understand that the world was 
created by the word of God, so that what 
is seen was made of things which do not 
appear. 


—Hesrews 11:3 
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Plymouth’s lower costs 


It’s a deal! The fleet buyer above is about to accept 
the bid of his Plymouth dealer and save big money 
for his company. 

First, he’ll get his handsome new ’56 Plymouths 
at a low, low price. Under Plymouth’s new Custom 
Fleet Plan, his order will be built to his precise 
specifications— with many features not available on 
other cars. And he can expect prompt delivery. 

What’s more, sizable savings will follow when 
his new Plymouth fleet reports for work. Plymouths 
cost less to operate than either of the other two 
low-price cars, as taxi records show! (No wonder 





save fleets big money! 


you see more Plymouth taxicabs than all other 
makes combined.) 

And think how much these beautiful ’56 
Plymouths will add to his firm’s prestige! Driv- 
ers, customers and prospects naturally respect 
Plymouth’s greater over-all size (biggest of the 
low-price three, inside and outside) and exclusive 
jet-age styling —tomorrow’s look today! Inevitable 
result: more sales at lower selling cost. 

To save your fleet big money, see your Plymouth 
dealer or write Plymouth’s Director of Fleet Sales, 
P. O. Box 1518, Detroit, Michigan. 


Best buy for all cost-conscious fleet owners! Plymouth 
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Our Newest Turnpike. Much of the new Ohio Turnpike is lined 


with USS Multisafty Cable Guard—a system of resilient steel 
cables that will give the best possible protection against off-the 
road crashes. To provide skid resistance and smoother riding, as 
well as longer life for the pavement, the two ribbons of concrete 
are reinforced with USS American Welded Wire Fabric. And 
more than a million tons of USS Slag Aggregate, a product of 
U. S. Steel’s blast furnaces, were used to make concrete for 
this ‘pike. 


Whirling Cattle Feeders. These feeders look like industrial 
ventilators. But actually, their purpose is to protect livestock 
mineral feeds (a flour-like substance) from wind and rain, yet 
keep the feed always accessible to the animal. The feeder is 
made from USS Steel Sheets. 


Free Movies. Over a dozen motion pictures are available free 

from your nearest United States Steel Film Distribution 

Center. Any recognized group may ony“ wy - by he “ 

the free booklet that describes these films. ress Uni . . 

States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
Ask for booklet MP-125. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product meniioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~- UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 6-207 


See the United States Steel Hour. It’s o full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 





